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Bagdad,  Hillah,  and  Babylon,  performed  on  foot  in 
1827.  With  Observationff  on  the  sites  and  remains  of 
Babylon,  Scleucia,  and  Ctesiphon,  l>y  Cajit.  Robert 
Mignan,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company’s  Service. 
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The  author  of  this  work  is  so  modest  in  his  pretensions, 
that  he  would  be  a  hard-hearted  critic  indeed  who  could 
treat  him  with  severity.  Nor  are  the  works  of  travellers, 
except  in  such  cases  as  those  of  Humboldt,  the  French  | 
Saverus,  and  some  other  professedly  scientific  men,  to  be 
tried  by  the  same  standard  that  is  applied  to  other  liter¬ 
ary  productions.  Every  authentic  piece  of  information 
from  a  distant  and  imperfectly-known  country  is  valu¬ 
able,  inasmuch  as  it  may  serve  to  coiTect  or  extend  our 
previous  knowledge  of  it :  and  every  traveller  who  quietly 
and  sensibly  tells  the  story  of  what  he  has  himself  seen, 
is  worthy  of  attention. 

Of  Captain  Mignan’s  antiquarian  researches,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  they  contain  several  important  cor¬ 
rections  of  the  statements  of  his  predecessors.  With  re¬ 
gard,  however,  to  the  subject  which  he  treats  most  in  de¬ 
tail — the  ruins  of  Babylon — we  are  still  disposed  to  rest 
more  confidently  upon  the  statements  of  the  late  Mr 
Rich,  because  that  gentleman’s  observations  and  measure¬ 
ments  were  made  at  more  leisure,  and  with  a  more  com¬ 
plete  apparatus,  than  Captain  IVIignan  (iould  command, 
and  more  especially  because  they  were  made  without  a 
view  to  any  preconceived  theory.  This,  however,  is  a 
discussion  upon  which  we  do  not  at  present  intend  to 
enter.  We  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  information  scattered  through  the  volume 
before  us  respecting  the  pre.sent  state  of  the  plains  of 
Shinar — the  scene  of  the  earliest  human  civilisation  of 
which  we  possess  any  records — the  scene  of  the  fiercest 
conflicts  between  the  various  successive  aspirants  to  the 
domination  of  the  world — the  scene  of  the  triumphant 
grandeur  of  the  Assyrian,  the  Mode,  and  the  Persian — 
the  scene  of  Alexander’s  death,  and  of  Ilaroun  Alraschid’s 
splendour. 

Our  author’s  excursion  led  from  Bussorah,  along  the 
Shut-ul-Arab,  as  the  natives  term  the  river  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Eupbi*ates,  to  Koote; 
thence  along  the  Tigris,  here  called  the  Dialah,  t(»  Bag¬ 
dad;  and  thence  to  Ilillah,  a  town  situated  among  tin* 
ruins  of  ancient  Babylon.  The  whole,  district  which 
be  traversed  is  a  vast  plain,  varied  with  slight  undulations, 
intersected  by  the  Tigris  and  bmphrates,  by  some  streams 
less  magnitude,  and  by  a  great  number  of  canals. 
From  the  rapidity  of  the  two  jirincipal  rivers,  the  angle 
*d*its  inclination  to  the  plane  of  the  sea  must  1m*  consider- 
nblc.  During  the  winter  season,  a  great  ]»art  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  is  under  water,  and  even  during  the  dry  season  most 
the  hollows  continue  pools  or  mar.shes.  'J’he  soil  on 
the  rising  grounds,  on  'uie  contrary,  which  consists  of  a 
fiwxtuie  of  hard  clay  aud  sand,  is  baked  by  the  heat  to 


the  consistency  of  a  sun-dried  brick.  From  the  upper 
parts  of  the  plain,  the  traveller  along  the  Tigris  sees  the 
mountains  of  Persia,  but  at  such  a  distance,  that  after  a 
journey  of  many  days  their  relative  position  seems  still 
the  same,  awakening  an  impression  in  his  mind  that  he 
is  spell-bound,  and  toiling  onwards  without  making  any 
progress. 

The  whole  extent  of  the  plain  offers  scarcely  one  mo¬ 
derate-sized  tree  to  the  passenger’s  eye.  Thick  and  ex¬ 
tensive  groves  of  brushwood  are,  however,  ]>lcntiful,  rising 
somewhat  above  the  height  of  a  man.  The  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  cities  and  villages  is  generally  enlivened  by  plant¬ 
ations  of  the  date  palm.  The  marshy  pieces  of  ground 
are  clad  even  in  summer  with  green  herbage,  reeds,  and 
I  bulrushes.  In  the  dry  parts  either  luire  soil  is  expo.sed, 
i  or  it  is  thinly  covered  with  a  short  sere  herbage,  withered 
thistles,  and  a  prickly  shrub  called  the  camel’s  thorn. 
Some  of  the  brushwood  forests  are  haunted  by  lions  and 
other  beasts  of  prey.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  inha¬ 
bited  by  flocks  of  buffalos.  The  light  gazelle  bounds  over 
the  open  plain.  The  pelican,  and  a  number  of  smaller 
birds,  none  of  them  remarkable  either  for  plumage  or 
song,  are  frequently  to  be  met  with.  The  finest  kind  of 
hawks  used  in  hunting  the  antelope  are  found  in  this  dis¬ 
trict.  The  excessive  heat  to  which  the  inhabitants  are 
exposed  during  the  day,  renders  the  body  extremely  sen¬ 
sible  to  the  diminished  temperature  which  succeeds  at 
sunset.  The  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  overhead,  gives 
a  lustre  to  the  heavenly  bodies  unknown  in  more  north¬ 
ern  latitudes.  But  the  vapours  whicli  load  the  horizon 
cause  the  sun  to  appear,  for  some  time  after  his  rising 
and  before  his  setting,  a  dull  red  mass,  unsurrounded  by 
rays. 

The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  subject  to  the  Pasha 
of  Bagdad.  He  appoints  the  governors  of  the  smaller 
towns  :  each  of  whom  farms  his  ilistrict  at  a  certain  an¬ 
nual  rental,  and  is  left  to  rejiay  himself  as  he  best  may, 
by  squeezing  money  out  of  those  subjected  to  him.  The 
authority  exerci.sed  by  each  of  those  magistrates  in  his  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity,  and  a  standing  army  kejit  on  foot  by 
the  Pasha,  are  the  only  guarantees  for  the  pre.servation  of 
civil  order.  When  to  the  evident  inadequacy  of  such  a 
defective  organization,  we  add,  that  Irak-Arabi  (as  it  is 
termed)  is  a  frontier  provim^e,  and  recall  to  the  reader’s 
mind  the  weakness  and  confusion  at  present  existing  in 
the  Ottoman  government,  we  need  scarcely  a<Id,  that  the 
traveller  is  rather  insecure  both  as  regju*ds  his  i>er.son  and 
proi>erty. 

The  population  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes 
— the  inhabitants  of  tlie  cities  and  villages,  and  the  inha-^ 
bitants  of  the  plains.  It  is  among  the  fiu-mer  only  that 
we  are  to  look  for  traces  of  regulated  society,  comiiierce, 
and  industry.  They  consist  of  a  mixture  of  Turks,  Ar¬ 
menians,  Jews,  and  a  populace  of  domiciliated  descend¬ 
ants  of  tin;  native  tribes,  ^'he  frame- work  of  sm!iety  is 
nearl}^  the  same  its  is  to  be  met  with  in  all  the  dependen¬ 
cies  of  the  'Turkish  Panpire.  'I’heir  commerce  extends 
little  beyond  the  exporting  the  raw  proiliicC  of  their  <amn- 
try,  and  receiving  the  inaniifuctiired  giNals  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  return.  It  is  chiefly  conducted  by  means  of  cara- 
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Tans  wJiich  traverse  the  desert,  at  stated  intervals,  to 
Aleppo  and  other  mercantile  depots.  There  is  also  some 
trifling  commercial  intercourse  between  Bnssorah  and 
Bagdad  by  water  carriage.  It  consists  principally  of  In¬ 
dian  manufactures  brought  from  Calcutta  and  the  Malabar 
coast,  by  ships  of  five  hundred  tons  burden;  about  eight 
of  which  trade  up  the  Persian  Gulf  annually  under  the 
English  flag,  and  several  under  Arab  and  Persian  colours. 
The  camel  is  the  chief  instrument  of  the  land  carriage. 
The  roads  are  in  a  state  of  nature,  except  where  a  bridge 
of  boats  has  been  stretched  across  some  of  the  principal 
rivers.  The  vessels  on  the  Tigris  are  constructed  of  reeds 
and  willows  thickly  coated  with  bitumen  ;  the  prow  is 
the  broadest  part  of  the  boat,  being  extremely  unwieldy 
and  bluff,  and  the  whole  as  clumsy  as  possible. 

The  industry  of  the  country  is  almost  exclusively  agri¬ 
cultural  ;  and  even  that  is  confined  to  the  neighbourhood 
«»f  cities.  The  cultivation  of  the  ground  is  rude  ;  but  the 
return,  owing  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  kindli¬ 
ness  of  the  climate,  exuberant.  One  of  their  methods  of 
supplying  the  want  of  moisture  is  ingenious  enough.  The 
camel’s  thorn  (JiedyHarum  alfayi)  abounds  everywhere. 
The  Arabs  divide  the  stem  of  the  plant  in  spring  near  the 
root ;  a  single  vseed  of  the  water-melon  is  then  inserted 
in  the  fissure,  and  the  earth  replaced  about  tlie  stem  of 
the  thorn.  The  seed  becomes  a  parasite  ;  and  the  nutri¬ 
tive  matter,  which  the  brittle,  succulent  roots  of  the  me¬ 
lon  are  ill  adapted  to  collect,  is  abundantly  supplied  by 
the  deeper-searching  and  tougher  fibres  of  the  root  of  the 
cjimel’s  thorn.  Two  other  sorts  of  industry,  altoge¬ 
ther  peculiar  to  this  country,  are,  the  quarrying  of  bricks 
from  the  numerous  mounds  which  mark  the  site  of  former 
cities,  and  the  search  after  coins,  and  other  antiquities, 
which  the  w’ealthy  Turks  and  Armenians  purchase  to 
dispose  of  to  Europeans.  Both  of  these  give  employment 
to  numbers. 

Beyond  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  cities,  the 
laws  of  the  government  are  respected  only  where  its  mi¬ 
nisters  are  personally  present  to  enforce  them.  The  mi¬ 
gratory  tribes  regulate  themselves  by  their  own  laws,  and 
constitute  a  different,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  independ¬ 
ent  nation.  This  juxta-position  of  two  different  and  un¬ 
mixing  races  of  men,  however  strange  to  those  who  are 
accustomed  only  to  European  institutions,  is  nothing  un¬ 
common  in  the  East.  In  Persia,  for  example,  the  la¬ 
bourers  and  the  commercial  part  of  the  nation,  together 
with  their  priests,  and  the  attendants  of  the  court,  have 
been  domiciled  in  cities  ;  while  those  tribes  \vhich  furnish 
the  warriors  of  the  nation  continue  to  live  under  the  tents 
of  their  forefathers,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  a  law 
unto  themselves. 

The  external  appearance  of  the  Arab  is  not  very  invi¬ 
ting.  In  the  encampment  of  an  opulent  tribe,  which  is 
frequently  surrounded  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  with 
.their  flocks,  may  be  found  men  and  women,  children, 
horses,  mules,  dogs,  and  asses,  huddled  together  in  groups 
beneath  their  long  goat-hair  tents.  They  are,  in  general, 
dirty,  and  in  rags.  Captain  Mignan  tells  us,  that  he  on 
one  occasion  saw  the  process  of  slaughtering  a  sheep,  and 
preparing  it  for  food,  The  animal’s  entrails  and  hoofs, 
dipped  once  or  twice  into  \vater,  were  devoured  raw  ;  the 
rest  of  the  animal,  un flayed  and  unsluu'n,  was  put  into  a 
vessel,  and  half  boiled,  after  wliich  they  drank  the  soup, 
and  voracipusly  devoured  the  half- warmed  carcass.  In 
passing  through  their  tents,  our  author  was  occasionally 
exposed  to  annoyance  hy  their  eager  curiosity  ;  in  other 
respects  they  were  civil  enough.  The  Desert  Arabs,  in 
particular,  are  a  haughty  and  warlike  race.  They  are 
not  only  excellent  horsemen,  but  mameuvre,  wdien  col¬ 
lected  into  a  troop,  with  considerable  dexterity.  One  of 
them,  who  served  Captain  3Iignan  as  a  guard  from  Bag¬ 
dad  to  Ilillah,  seemed  impressed  with  the  belief,  that  his 
single  presence  was  as  effective  a  protection  as  the  united 
strength  of  a  whole  caravan.  Our  traveller  insinuates, 
however,  that  they  are  not  fond  of  giving  battle,  unless 


with  a  tolerably  secure  prospect  of  success.  What  s^i,, 
rather  a  disadvantage,  considering  their  mode  of  Hfp  jj^ 
that  they  are  almost  all  of  them  short-sighted  ;  and  few 
I  of  them  can  bear  to  fix  their  gaze  steadily  upon  any  object 
for  a  length  of  time.  They  have  some  rude  manufiictures 
among  them,  which  afford  them  employment  when  con¬ 
fined  to  their  tents.  Captain  Mignan  saw  them  busv 
making  a  coarse  kind  of  cloth  from  the  wool  of  their 
sheep.  They  first  spin  it  into  yarn,  winding  the  threads 
round  small  stones ;  these  they  hang  on  a  stick,  fixed  in 
a  horizontal  position  between  some  shrubs  or  trees  to 
form  a  woof ;  then  passing  other  threads  alternatelv  be¬ 
tween  these,  they  thus  weave  the  cloth  which  they  wear 
The  chief  employment  of  the  men,  however,  is  the  chase 
or  levying  an  arbitrary  impost  upon  such  travellers  and 
caravans  as  piiss  through  the  district  where  their  fiocks 
feed,  d'hey  lately  attacked  the  caravan  from  Bagdad  to 
Aleppo,  before  it  had  well  cleared  the  suburbs  of  the  for¬ 
mer  city.  Captain  Mignan  seems  inclined  to  attribute 
their  increased  audacity  to  a  retrograde  movement  of  the 
province  in  civilisation.  Perhaps  it  might  as  justly  be 
attributed  to  the  late  troubles  of  the  empire,  which  have 
somewhat  loosened  the  bonds  of  government. 

The  Arabs  are  withal  a  merry  race,  with  a  keen  relish 
for  drollery,  and  endued  with  a  power  over  their  features 
that  is  shown  off  in  the  richest  exhibitions  of  grimace. 
When  they  halt  at  night,  they  amuse  themselves  with 
songs  and  interminable  stories.  Their  melodies  are  simple, 
and  not  a  little  monotonous  :  the  subject  of  their  songs 
are  brief  exhortations  to  behave  bravely.  They  dance, 
too  ;  and  when  on  a  march,  they  have  an  extempore  fa¬ 
shion  of  securing  instrumental  music.  A  kettle  covered 
with  an  empty  oil-skin  bag  serves  for  a  drum.  The  har¬ 
mony  of  the  instrument  is  heightened  by  the  clapping  of 
hands,  and  a  loud  chorus  of  a  peculiar  strain.  One  per¬ 
son  at  a  time  comes  forw'ard  and  dances,  keeping  up  a 
constant  wriggling  motion  Avith  his  feet,  hands,  breast, 
and  shoulders,  until  his  gestures  become  too  fatiguing  t<» 
he  continued.  Their  superstition  is  extreme.  Nor  isthi.s 
to  he  wondered  at.  Their  religion  has  received  into  its 
creed  every  wild  tale  of  supernatural  power  that  the  fer¬ 
tile  East  has  produced.  Ignorant  though  they  be,  they 
know  that  they  tread  upon  the  ruins  of  primeval  empires. 
The  ghosts  of  the  various  superstitions  Avhich  have  en¬ 
countered  and  shattered  each  other  in  this  border  land  ot 
two  great  divisions  of  the  human  race,  hover  chilly  over 
them.  When  the  moon  shines  down  on  the  shapeless 
mounds,  the  only’  remnants  of  ancient  Babylon,  the  halt- 
barbarous  natives  draw  shuddering  closely  together,  and 
hear  in  the  breeze  that  moans  around  their  tents,  the  evil 
spirits  wailing  over  the  times  w’hen  they  were  worshijqied 


in  the  land. 

Besides  tho  observations  made  on  the  journey’,  the  nar¬ 
ration  of  Avhich  fills  the  greater  j>art  of  his  bo<>k,  C  aptaiii 
Mignan  has  given  lissome  interesting  historical  and  geo¬ 
graphical  details  respecting  Bussorah,  from  native  writers. 
The  plates,  too,  which  accompany’^  the  work,  afford  a  bet¬ 
ter  idea  of  the  objects  represented  than  any’  description 
could.  The  inaji  of  Chaldea  and  Baby’lon,  howevei,  is 
particularly’  inaccurate  :  to  say’  nothing  ot  the  egregious 
blunder  of  appending  to  it  a  scale  of  distances,  a<’cordnig 
to  which,  Ilillah  (among  the  ruins  of  Babylon)  is  not 
three  miles  distant  from  Bagdad.  But  of  the  Avork  itse 
we  have  pleasure  in  recommending  an  attentive  perusa . 


The  Venetian  JBracelet^  The  Lost  Pleiad,  Uidory 
the  Lyre,  and  other  Poems,  By’  L.  E.  L.,  authoi  ot  t  le 
Improvisatrice,  the  Troubadour,  and  the 
London.  Longman,  Rees,  Oriue,  &  Co.  IH2J.  1* 
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We  have  a  liking  for  INIiss  Landon,  because  she 
genius,  and  because  she  is  anxious  to  turn  that 
as  much  account  as  possible.  It  is  for  this  Aery 
that  Ave  do  not  choose  to  pass  over  her  taults  m 
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to  bestow  upon  her  that  injudicious  and  indiscriminate 
, raise  to  which  a  few  of  her  own  personal  friends  liave, 
rhaps  sincerely,  hut  certainly  erroneously,  imagined  she 
was  entitled.  An  ardent,  or  we  might  say,  an  impassioned  ! 
tpnipprament,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  Miss  l^andon’s 
)ctical  powers.  Such  a  foundation  is  not  a  had  one, 
but  it  requires  to  he  skilfully  built  upon.  In  the  present 
(lav  the  poetry  of  feeling — that  ]M)etry  which  speaks  to 
the  senses  and  to  the  heart — has  attained  to  much  emi¬ 
nence;  but  we  suspect  it  has  arrived  at  the  culminating 
point,  and,  having  served  its  purpose,  is  destined  speedily 
to  lose  its  temporary  popularity.  In  making  this  remark, 
we  allude,  of  course,  not  to  that  poetry  in  which  w'e  find 
strong  feelings  mingled  with  strong  thoughts,  but  to  that 
niore  unsubstantial  sjiecies  of  composition  in  which  a 
stimulus  is  given  to  the  affections  and  the  passions  by 
the  mere  force  of  continual  appeals  to  the  softer  part  of 
our  nature,  without  any  very  good  and  ostensible  cause 
being  shown  why'  such  appeals  should  be  made.  The  eye 
cazes  with  delight  upon  the  gorgeous  colours  of  the  sum- 
luer  evening  clouds,  but  were  these  gay'  pageants  to  remain 
for  ever,  it  would  soon  turn  away'  from  them  with  indif¬ 
ference,  to  rest  upon  the  softer  loveliness  of  the  blue  ex¬ 
panse.  So  it  is  with  much  modern  poetry'.  It  is  too 
luscious, — too  full  of  gaudy'  colouring, — tO(»  much  adapted 
for  certain  dreamy  and  sickly'  states  of  the  mind, — and 
too  little  in  unison  with  the  real  state  of  things  in  this 
sublunary  sphere.  In  the  ]>rince  of  all  our  ]»oets — Sliak- 
j,ppare — where  shall  we  find  any'  such  specimens  of  Kast- 
eni  vcdiiptuousness  and  morbid  sensibility'  as  liave  of  late 
teemed  from  the  press? 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  in  this  respect,  the 
march  of  poetry'  has  been  entirely' in  the  o]>posite  direction 
to  that  of  prose.  The  ])uling  sentimental  trash  w  hich, 
towards  the  conclusion  of  last  century',  formed  the  staphs 
commodity  of  all  our  circulating  libraries,  has  given  place 
to  the  more  rational  historical  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  others,  or  to  the  very'  slight  tincture  of  romance  w  hich 
characterizes  the  straight-forw  ard  transacticnis  of  a  tale  <d' 
fashionable  life.  But  w'ith  poetry',  the  cast*  is  w'idely'  dif¬ 
ferent.  Pope  has  been  laid  upon  the  shelf,  and  3Ioore 
has  taken  his  jdace  upon  the  table.  Sense  has  been  sa¬ 
crificed  to  sound  ;  and  the  head  has  been  allow'ed  to  lie 
fallow',  w'hile  the  heart  has  been  called  upon  to  produce  a 
cropof  feelings  upon  all  occasions,  and  at  a  moment’s  w'arn- 
ing.  llyTon,  the  master-spirit  of  modern  times,  is  greatly' 
to  be  blamed  for  this  rush  tow'ards  so  palpable  an  extreme 
in  the  poetical  w'orld.  But  in  his  case,  the  dis(*ased  ego¬ 
tism  of  his  tortured  mind  is  scarcely'  offensive,  because  it 
makes  us  more  intimately'  ac<|uainted  w  ith  the  secrets  of 
his  mighty'  nature.  A  similar  display'  of  selfish  sorrow' 
coming  from  the  lips  of  smaller  ])erso!is  ceases  to  be  any' 
thing  but  ludicrous,  for  it  only'  gives  them  a  resemblance 
to  the  frog  in  the  fable.  If  Byron  himself  has  too  little 
abstract  thought  in  his  w  orks,  and  too  much  palaver  about 
his  ow'n  feelings,  and  if  this  is  jiardoned  simply  because 
his  talents  carried  it  through,  and  because  thei'e  w  as  a 
i'tcrn  sincerity'  in  the  intensity'  w  ith  w  Inch  he  [U’ey  ed  upon 

bimself,  there  is  surelv  no  reason  w  hvthev  w  ho  areanxi- 

♦  •  • 

to  imitate  his  beauties  should  also  involve  themselves 
"ith  his  faults. 

I  hese ‘observations  have  a  reference  to  ]Miss  I.andon. 
“^he  has  good,  strong  feelings,  and  w  ithout  them  nobody' 

write  poetry'  ;  but  she  does  not  make  a  good,  healthy' 

of  them.  She  allow's  them  to  run  into  a  channel  of 
affectation  ;  and  often,  w'hen  she  thinks  she  is  pathetic, 
^he  is  simply  unnatural.  It  may  perhaps  startle  Miss 
handou  to  be  accused  of  affectation  ;  but  of  affectation 

most  distinctly  do  accuse  her.  In  her  preface  to  the 
present  volume,  she  tells  us,  that  w  ith  regard  to  the  fre- 
^ent  applioatitm  of  her  w'orks  to  herself,  considering  that 
^  *e  sometimes  ]>ourtray'ed  love  unre<pnted,  then  betrayed, 
again  destroyed  by  death,  the  conclusions  are  n(»t 
logically  draw  n,  as  the  same  mind  cannot  have  suf- 
cred  such  varied  modes  of  miserv.  However,  if  J 


must  have  an  unhappy' passion,”  she  adds,  perhaps  a  little 
too  flippantly',  “  I  can  only'  console  myself  w'ith  my'ow'ii 
perfect  unconsciousness  of  so  great  a  misfortune.”  Now',, 
this  being  the  case,  w'e  ask  at  once,  w  hy' ever  speak  in  the 
first  person,  w  hen  you  discourse  concerning  nnhap}>y' pas¬ 
sions  ?  If  yarn  know  nothing  about  them  practically',  y'ct 
strive  to  give  the  reader  the  impression  that  y'ou  do,  de¬ 
pend  upon  it,  y  ou  will  make  numerous  mistakes,  for  y'oii 
are  writing  about  wdiat  y'ou  d(»  not  thoroughly'  umler- 
stand.  If  ya)u  w'ish  to  make  others  w'eep,  y'ou  must  have 
W'ept  first  y'ourself.  If  you  have  been  crossed  in  love, 
then  y'ou  may'  harp  upon  these  crosses  w'ith  some  chance 
of  doing  it  naturally' ;  but  if  y'ou  have  never  been  crossed 
in  love,  and  if  truth  to  nature  be  above  all  other  requi¬ 
sites  in  poetry',  then,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  strike  into  some 
different  strain.  In  like  manner,  if  y'ou  have  never  met 
w  ith  any'  very' severe  misfortunes,  and  are,  on  the  w'hole, 
a  lively',  good-natured  sort  of  girl,  as  w'e  believe  y'oii  to 
be,  why'  should  y’ou  for  ever  b(*  lamenting  over  miseries 
w'bich  do  not  exist  ?  By'ron  was  a  gloomy'  man,  and  it 
w'as  therefore  all  very'  proper  that  his  poetry  should  1  e 
gloomy' ;  but  if  y  ou  are  not  gloomy',  then  assume  a  toiuj 
more  in  unison  w  ith  the  ordinary'  feelings  of  humanity', 
and  also  w'ith  y'oiir  ow'ii  dis])ositions,  else  a  heartless 
affectation  w'ill  ])ervade  every'  thing  y'4)u  w'rite — affecta¬ 
tion  of  the  very'  w’orst  kind,  that  w  hich  attenqds  to  ex¬ 
cite*  sympathy'  for  imaginary'  sorrows,  and  to  raise  a  be¬ 
lief,  like  a  cunning  mendicant,  that  you  are  in  a  much 
more  desolate  condition  than  y'ou  ev<*r  were,  or  ever  w  ill 
be.  Boeti’y'  eloes  not  consist  in  such  tricks  as  these.  Yet 
3Iiss  Landon  is  continually  leouring  out  such  sentiments 
as  the  follow  ing  : 

- ]\Iy'  days  are  past 

Among  the  cold,  the  careless,  and  the*  false. 

M  iiat  ]Kirt  have*  I  in  them,  or  they  in  me?” 

Or, 

- We  do  too  much  regard 

Others’  o{)inions,  but  neglect  their  feelings; 

"I'hrice  happy'  if  such  order  were  reversed.” 

Or, 

“  I’m  w'eary',  weary:  day'-dreanis,  y'ears. 

I’ve  seen  alike  depart. 

And  sullen  care  and  discontent 
Hang  brooding  o’er  my'  heart.” 

Now',  not  to  speak  it  ])rofanely',  not  one  w'<»rd  of  tliis  is 
true.  Miss  Landon  does  naf  j>ass  her  days  among  “  the 
cold,  the  careless,  and  tin;  false  sullen  cart*  and  discon¬ 
tent  do  not  hang  “  brooding  o’er  her  h(?art  ami  sin;  does 
iiaff  nor  do(*s  any'  one  else,  pav  too  much  regard  to  the 
tqfinions  of  otheis,  to  tin;  neglect  of  tln;ir  feelings  ;  for 
(qfmions  are  exactly'  w  hat  we  ought  to  pay  regartl  to,  in 
tq»position  to  feelings.  But  this  is  not  all.  Miss  Lan¬ 
don  is  also  very  fond  of  indulging  in  such  reflections  as 
these  : 

“  Tin*  w'ortblessin*ss  of  common  praist*, 

The  dry'  rot  of  the  mind, 

Bv  w  hich  its  t<*m]d(*  secretly', 

Blit  fast,  is  undermined — 

Alas  !  the  pi'aise  given  to  the  ear, 

AVVt  ivasj  a  or  e'er  can  be,  sincere, 

And  does  but  waste  away  the  mind 
On  which  it  preys: — in  vain 
Would  they,  in  w  hom  its  ]M>ison  lurks, 

A  w  orthier  state  attain — 

Indifference — proud,  imiiimtal  aim — 

Had  ay'e  the  demigods  of  fame.” 

This  is  terribly  morbid  ;  .'iiid  if  INIiss  Landon  thinks  it 
fine  w’riting,  she  is  quite  mistaken.  It  is  not  true  to 
nature,  and  therefore  bad.  A  kind  id’ suspicion,  that  she 
is  too  apt  to  fall  into  this  vein,  seems  to  cross  the  mind 
of  the  authoress  occasionally'  ;  and  in  one  of  these  better 
moods,  she  says  of  herself,  w  ith  great  justice — at  least  we 
suppose  she  allmles  to  herself — 

- “  I  have  fed 

Berlinps  too  much  upon  the  lotus  fruits 
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Imagination  yields, — fruits  which  unfit 
The  palate  for  the  more  substantial  food 
Of  our  own  land — reality.” 

This  is  exactly  what  we  are  aiming  at.  We  wish  to  in¬ 
culcate  that  all  poetry  must  rest  upon  reality,  not  less  than 
imagination,  and  that  Miss  Landon,  and  many  of  her 
school,  place  far  too  little  store  by  the  former.  Be  fer¬ 
vent,  be  fanciful,  be  pathetic,  but,  above  all,  be  real, — be 
true  to  yourself,  and  your  own  nature,  and  the  world 
around  you.  If  you  paint  woe,  let  it  be  woe  which  actu¬ 
ally  exists, — not  your  own  blue-devilism.  This  may  im¬ 
pose  for  a  time,  but  the  healthy  part  of  the  public  will 
soon  discover  the  deceit,  and,  instead  of  weeping  by  your 
bed-side,  will  laugh  at  the  ingenious  pretences  by  which 
you  have  contrived  to  enter  yourself  upon  the  doctor’s 
sick-list. 

We  wish  to  rouse  Miss  Landon,  therefore,  to  some¬ 
thing  more  manly,  and  honest,  and  substantial.  She  is 
worth  taking  this  trouble  with,  because  there  are  stamina 
in  her.  Let  her  cease  to  whine  so  much  about  love — 
unrequited  love,  and  white  roses,  and  drooping  violets, 
and  pale  young  men  who  die  nobody  knows  why ;  let  her 
study  history,  and  passing  from  her  dreamy  land  of  blue 
f^ies  and  broken  vows,  let  her  watch  the  active  and  ac¬ 
tual  developement  of  human  passion  in  all  stages  and 
spheres  of  life,  and  she  will  come  then  to  find  that  men 
and  women,  such  as  they  are,  have  been,  and  will  always 
be,  afford  far  higher  materials  for  poetry  than  the  maudlin 
creations  of  a  love-sick  brain.  We  have  good  hopes,  that 
as  Miss  Landon  gets  older,  she  will  see  the  propriety  of 
attending  to  this  advice  ;  in  which  case  she  will  cease  to 
sing  merely  for  boys  and  tender  girls,  she  will  become 
far  less  of  a  mannerist,  and  she  will  take  a  better  grasp 
of  her  subject,  and  give  more  individuality  to  her  concep¬ 
tions. 

Yet,  with  all  her  faults,  we  like  IVIiss  Landon,  as  we 
said  at  the  outset.  She  is  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  has  a 
good  deal,  as  we  have  also  said,  of  that  je  ne  sai  quoi, 
commonly  called  genius.  One  can  never  be  very  angry 
with  her,  and  she  writes  at  times  with  great  earnestness 
and  truth.  It  is  needless  to  particularise  the  contents  of 
the  volume  before  us.  Its  leading  features  very  much 
resemble  those  of  its  predecessors,  although  we  think,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  superior  to  any  of  them.  “  The  Vene¬ 
tian  Bracelet,”  “  The  Lost  Pleiad,”  “  A  History  of  the 
Lyre,”  and  “  The  Ancestress,”  are  tales  simple  in  inci¬ 
dent,  but  prettily  told,  and  full  of  many  sweet,  delicate, 
and  feminine  sentiments.  The  “  Poetical  Portraits” 
and  “  Miscellaneous  Poems”  are  unequal,  some  being 
very  good,  and  others  so  poor  that  they  should  have  been 
left  out  altogether.  Miss  Landon  does  not  seem  to  have 
yet  quite  learned  the  secret  of  how  to  improve  a  book  by 
abridging  it.  Without  farther  preface,  we  shall  select  a 
few  passages  from  her  volume,  which  we  offer  as  favour¬ 
able  specimens  of  her  abilities.  We  begin,  as  in  duty 
bound,  with  something  on  the  subject  of  love  : 

“  Love,  what  a  mystery  thou  ai*t ! — ^how  strange 
Thy  constancy,  yet  still  more  so  thy  change ! 

How  the  same  love,  born  in  the  self-same  hour. 

Holds  over  different  hearts  such  different  power ; 

How  the  same  feeling,  lighte<l  in  the  breast. 

Makes  one  so  wretch<^,  and  makes  one  so  blest ; 

How  one  will  keep  the  dream  of  passion,  born 
In  youth,  with  all  the  freshness  of  its  morn  ; 

Ho’w  from  another  will  their  image  fade ! 

Par  deeper  re(*ords  on  the  sand  are  made. 

—Why  hast  thou  separate  being?  why  not  die 
At  once  in  both,  and  not  leave  one  to  sigh. 

To  weep,  to  rave,  to  struggle  with  the  chains 
Pride  would  fling  off,  but  memory  retains  ? 

There  are  remembrances  that  will  not  vanish,—^ 

Thoughts  of  the  past  we  would,  but  cjumot,  banish  ; 

As  if  to  show  how  impotent  mere  will. 

We  hsithe  the  pang,  and  yet  must  suffer  still ; 

Pur  who  is  there  will  say  he  can  forget  ? 

It  is  a  ]>ower  no  science  tcatdies  yet.  j 

-  Oh,  love  !  h<»w  siicred  thy  least  words  should  be, 

When  oil  them  hangs  such  abject  misery  !”— Pp.  36-8. 


Uj^n  the  same  theme,  which  appears  to  absorb  so  much 
of  Miss  Landon’s  attention,  we  have  the  following  prett 
passage :  * 

‘‘  Then  came  the  wanderings  long  and  lonely, 

As  if  the  world  held  them— them  only  ; 

The  gather’d  flower,  which  is  to  bear 
Some  gentle  secret,  whisper’d  there ; 

The  seat  beneath  the  forest  tree  ; 

The  breathless  silence,  which,  to  love. 

Is  all  that  eloquence  can  be ; 

The  looks,  ten  thousand  words  above ; 

The  fond,  deep  gaze,  till  the  fix’d  eye 
Casts  each  on  each  a  mingled  dye ; 

The  interest  round  each  little  word,' 

Though  scarcely  said,  and  scarcely  heard— 

Little  love  asks  of  language  aid. 

For  never  yet  hath  vow  been  made 
In  that  young  hour,  when  love  is  new ; 

He  feels  at  first  so  deep,  so  true, 

A  promise  is  a  useless  token. 

When  neither  dreams  it  can  be  broken, 

Alas !  vows  are  his  after  sign  ! 

We  prop  the  tree  in  its  decline! 

The  ghosts  that  haunt  a  parting  hour. 

With  all  of  grief,  and  nought  of  power  ; 

A  chain  half  sunder’d  in  the  making. 

The  plighted  vows  already  breaking ; 

From  such  dreams  all  too  soon  we  wake, 

For,  like  the  moonlight  on  the  lake. 

One  passing  cloud,  one  waving  bough. 

The  silver  light,  what  is  it  now  ?” — Pp.  74-5. 

The  following  lines  upon  the  poet’s  fate  are  still  more 
to  our  taste.  The  most  popular  of  our  living  bards  (who¬ 
ever  that  may  be)  need  not  have  been  ashamed  of  writing 
them  : 

- “  Trace  the  young  poet’s  fate : 

Fresh  from  his  solitude,  the  child  of  dreams. 

His  heart  upon  his  lips,  he  seeks  the  world. 

To  find  him  fame  and  fortune,  as  if  life 
Were  like  a  fairy-tale.  His  song  has  led 
The  way  before  him :  flatteries  fill  his  ear. 

His  presence  courted,  and  his  words  are  caught ; 

And  he  seems  happy  in  so  many  friends. 

What  marvel  if  he  somewhat  over-rate 

His  talents  and  his  state  ?  These  scenes  soon  change— 

The  vain,  who  sought  to  mix  their  name  with  his ; 

The  curious,  who  but  live  for  some  new  sight ; 

The  idle, — all  these  have  been  gratified. 

And  now,  neglect  stings  even  more  than  scorn. 

Envy  has  spoken,  felt  more  bitterly, 

For  that  it  was  not  dreamt  of ;  worldliness 
Has  crept  upon  his  spirit  unaware ; 

Vanity  craves  for  its  accustom’d  food  ; 

He  has  turn’d  sceptic  to  the  truth  which  made 
His  feelings  poetry  ;  and  discontent 
Hangs  heavily  on  the  lute,  which  wakes  no  more 
Its  early  music : — social  life  is  fill’d 
With  doubts  and  vain  aspirings ;  solitude. 

When  the  imagination  is  dethroned. 

Is  turn’d  to  weariness.  What  can  he  do  ^ 

But  hang  his  lute  on  some  lone^tree,  and  die !” — P»  105-u. 

Of  the  minor  poems,  the  most  spirited  and  vigorous  is 
one  with  rather  an  obscure  title ;  we  subjoin  the  greater 
part  of  it : 

LINES  OF  LIFE. 

**  Well,  rea<l  my  cheek  and  watch  my  eye— 

Too  strictljr  st^hool’d  are  they. 

One  secret  of  my  soul  to  show. 

One  hidden  thought  bi*tray. 

I  never  knew  the  time  my  heart 
Look’d  freely  from  my  brow  ; 

It  once  was  check’d  bj’^  timid  ness, 

*Tis  taught  by  caution  now. 

I  live  among  the  cold,  the  false. 

And  I  must  seem  like  them  ; 

And  such  I  am,  for  I  am  false 
As  those  I  nmst  condemn. 

I  teach  my  lip  its  sweetest  smile, 

IVI  y  tongue  its  sciftest  tone  : 

I  borrow  others’  likeness,  till 
Almost  I  lose  my  own. 
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I  pa«s  through  flattery’s  gilded  sieve, 
whatever  I  would  say  ; 

In  social  life,  all,  like  the  blind. 

Must  learn  to  feel  their  way. 

I  check  my  thoughts,  like  curbed  steeds 
That  struggle  with  the  rein  ;  ^ 

I  bid  my  feelings  sleep,  like  wrecks 
In  the  unfathom’d  main. 

I  hear  them  speak  of  love,  the  deep. 

The  true,  and  mock  the  name,— 

Mock  at  all  high  and  early  truth  ; 

And  I  too  do  the  same. 

I  hear  them  tell  some  touching  tale, 

I  swallow  down  the  tear ; 

I  hear  them  name  some  generous  deed. 

And  I  have  learnt  to  sneer. 

1  bear  the  spiritual,  the  kind, 

The  pure,  but  named  in  mirth  ; 

Till  all  of  good,  ay,  even  hope 
Seems  exiled  from  our  earth. 

And  one  fear,  withering  ridicule 
Is  all  that  I  can  dread  ; 

A  sword  hung  by  a  single  hair 
Forever  o’er  the  head. 

We  bow  to  a  most  servile  faith. 

In  a  most  servile  fear, 

W^hile  none  among  us  dares  so  say 
What  none  will  choose  to  hejir. 

And  if  we  dream  of  loftier  thoughts. 

In  weakness  they  are  gone ; 

And  indolence  and  vanity 
Rivet  our  fetters  on. 

Surely  I  was  not  born  for  this  ! 

I  feel  a  loftier  mood 
Of  generous  impulse,  high  resolve. 

Steal  o’er  my  solitude  I 
I  gaze  upon  the  thousand  stars 
That  All  the  midnight  sky. 

And  wish,  so  passionately  wish, 

A  light  like  theirs  on  high. 

I  have  such  eagerness  of  hope 
To  benefit  my  kind  ; 

And  feel  as  if  immortal  power 
Were  given  to  my  mind. 

Oh  !  not  myself — for  what  am  I  ? 

The  worthless  and  the  weak. 

Where  every  thought  of  self  should  raise 
A  blush  to  burn  my  cheek ; 

Hut  song  has  touch’d  my  lij»s  with  fire. 

And  made  my  heart  a  shrine 
For  what,  although  alloy’d,  debased. 

Is  in  itself  divine.” — i?.  265-72. 

We  once  more  beg  to  assure  Miss  Landon  that  we 
i»ave  the  most  friendly  feelings  towards  her,  and  that 
though  it  would  have  been  easy  for  us  to  have  dwelt  at 
greater  length  upon  the  beauties  of  her  prcnl actions,  we 
have  prefeiTed  enlarging  rather  upon  their  defects,  in  the 
hope  that,  by  correcting  these,  she  will  enable  us,  ere  long, 
to  bestow  upon  her  less  qualified  commendation  than  our 
conscience  would  permit  of  at  present.  We  pluck  a  plume 
or  two  from  her,  only  that  she  may  the  sooner  obtain 
ticw  and  stronger  feathers  to  her  wings. 

^  Constitution  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church,  con- 
stated, lin  a  Charge,  delivered  in  August,  1829,  to 
Clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Communion  of  Erechin,  By 
the  Right  Reverend  George  Gleig,  LL.‘D.,  F.R.S.E., 
h.8.S. A.,  their  Bishop.  Stirling:  Printed  for 
J.  G.  and  F\  Rivington,  Loudon ;  and  Bell  and 
Bradfute,  Edinburgh. 

In  this  Presbyterian, country,  it  may  be  necessary  to  in- 
our  readers,  that  by  the  word  “  Charge,”  is  meant 
^  address  delivered  by  a  Bishop  to  the  clergy’  under  his 
^'*pcrintendence  ;  explaining  to  them  the  groufids  of  their 
y  as  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  pressing  upon  their 
sciences  the  numerous  motives  which  ought  to  induce 
cna  to  perform  it.  Were  the  moderator  of  one  of  our 
^  *«Tteries  a  permanent  office-bearer,  and  invested  with 
'  u  powers  which  such  an  appointment  would  almost 
^urbsarily  create  or  attract  to  it,  We  should  better  luider- 


stand  what  is  meant  by  the  practice  which  prevails  in  the 
sister-church,  of  one  clergyman  addressing  others  on  points 
of  doctrine  and  professional  obligation. 

The  author  of  the  short  discourse  now  before  us  has 
been  long  known  to  the  literary  world,  as  a  person  of 
no  ordinary  acquirements,  both  as  a  divine  and  as  a 
philosopher.  The  able  articles  which  he  contributed  to 
the  Encyclopa?dia  Britannica,  of  which  work  he  was 
some  time  the  Editor,  extended  his  reputation  to  all  parts 
of  Europe,  and  will  preserve  the  remembrance  of  his 
name  to  many  future  generations.  Metaphysics,  Theo¬ 
logy,  and  some  other  treatises  not  less  learned,  and  per¬ 
haps  still  more  ingenious  in  the  structure  of  their  argu¬ 
ment,  established  the  character  of  Dr  Gleig  as  a  writer*  of 
the  first  class,  and  prepared  the  world  for  the  several  vo¬ 
lumes  which  he  h:is  since  published  on  Biblical  criticism. 
Scriptural  antiquities,  and  on  the  professional  education 
of  a  divine. 

This  tract,  addressed  to  the  Episcopal  clergy  in  tho 
district  of  Brechin,  sets  forth,  in  langiuige  remarkable  for 
perspicuity  and  vigour,  the  constitution  of  a  church  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  prelatical  model ;  the  principles  of  which, 
we  regret  to  hear,  on  an  authority  so  unquestionable,  seem 
not  so  well  understood  at  present  among  the  Episcopa¬ 
lians  of  Scotland  as  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  What 
may  be  the  cause  of  this  falling-olF  in  point  of  intellect 
or  docility,  we  are  not  told,  and  it  would  not  become  us 
to  conjecture  ;  but  we  can  take  upon  us  to  assert,  that 
those  who  read  this  “  Charge”  with  the  proper  disposi¬ 
tion  to  be  instructed,  will  no  longer  be  ranked  among  the 
ignorant  members  of  a  communion,  which,  coiivsidering 
its  pretensions  to  principle,  ought,  above  all  others,  to 
eschew  the  hazard  of  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge. 
For  example,  the  Bishop  tells  us  that, 

“  To  every  attentive  reader  of  the  New  Testament,  it  must 
be  obvious,  that  the  earliest  preachers  of  the  gospel,  whe^ 
ther  denominated  Apostles  or  Evangelists,  as  soon  as  they 
had  converted  to  the  faith  a  company  of  believers,  who 
might  at  one  time,  and  in  one  jdace,  associate  together  for 
the  participation  of  Jill  the  institutions  and  ordinances  of 
the  Christian  Church,  ordained  Presbyters,  called  by  our 
translators  Elders,  by  whom  these  ordinances  might  be  ad¬ 
ministered.  The  Apostle,  however,  or  Evangelist,  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  any  particular  church,  retained  iti 
his  own  hands  the  government  of  that  church,  till  he  found 
a  man,  such  as  8t  Paul  found  in  Timothy  and  in  TitUs, 
who  might  be  intrusted  with  authority  to  free  him  from 
the  burden  of  taking  care  of  all  the  churches  of  which  he 
had  laid  the  foundation  ;  and  such  a  man,  when  advanced 
to  the  highest  order  of  the  ministers  of  Christ,  and  placed 
over  a  company  of  Presbyters  and  believing  Christians,  as 
the  Pastor  and  Overseer  of  them  all,  constituted  that  com¬ 
pany  a  regular  church,  or  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
of  Christ.  The  flrst  churches  were  generally  plante<l  in 
the  cities  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  and  the  office  of  their  Pas¬ 
tor  and  Ovei*seer  was  to  insU’uct  tliein  more  fully  tliaii  they 
had  hitherto  been  in  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel— to  admi¬ 
nister  all  the  ordinances  of  Christ — and  to  enforce  obedience 
to  his  laws,  by  the  excommunication  of  all  such  as  should 
be  obstinately  impious  or  immoral.  The  Pastor  and  Over¬ 
seer  appears  to  have  been  styled,  inditferently,  the  Apostle, 
(which  our  translators  have,  on  one  occasion,  improperly 
rendei’ed  the  Messenger),  the  Angel,  or  the  Uishop  ot*  the 
church  over  which  he  presided ;  or,  when  he  was  classed 
with  other  ministers  inferior  to  himself,  they  were  all  de¬ 
nominated  Priests  or  Presbyters,  as  had  la^eri  the  practice 
likewise  with  respect  to  the  Jewish  priests  of  diifei*ent  orders 
under  the  Mosaic  dispensation.” 

“  To  the  Apostle,  Angel,  or  Bishop  oi  the  city,  was  assi^- 
ed  the  office  of  converting  to  the  faith  the  inhabitantsot  all 
the  adjacent  country,  including  often  several  villages,  over 
which  the  authority  of  a  civil  magistrate  extended  ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  Bishop  found  pei*sons  qualiffed  for  the  offi(x*,  he 
admitted  them  to  the  order  of  Deacons  m*  of  Priests,  and  sent 
them  out,  from  time  to  time,  asm^casion  required,  to  preach 
ti)eg<»spel,  and  administer  the  saiTaments  of  Christ  to  those 
who  lived  at  a  distance  too  gi’eat  to  |»ei‘mit  them  to  attend 
regularly  his  own  ministrations.  He  continued,  however, 
to  be  himself  the  Pastor  of  the  whole  district ;  and  the 
Presbyters  and  Deacons,  who,  at  that  early  }>eriod,  lived 
with  him  in  the  city,  as  in  a  kind  of  college,  were  nothing 
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more  than  his  missionaries  or  curates,  acting  by  his  autho¬ 
rity,  without  which  they  had  no  right  either  to  preach  the 
'  gospel,  or  to  administer  the  sacraments,  within  the  district 
under  his  superintendence.  The  Presbyters,  indeed,  sat 
with  the  Bishop,  as  his  counsellors,  in  what  was  called — not 
a  Synod — hut  tlie  Cmsistory ;  and  gave  to  him  their  advice 
respecting  the  best  mode  ot  administering  the  affairs  of  his 
district— answering  to  what  we  now  call  a  Diocese,  hut 
which  was  then  called  in  Greek,  The  Presbyters, 

however,  had  no  authoritative  vote  in  the  Consistory  ;  and 
as  the  Deacons  were  not  permitted  even  to  sit  with  the 
Bishop  and  Presbyters,  they,  of  course,  never  gave  an  opi¬ 
nion  hut  when  they  were  asked.” 

“  Such  was  the  constitution  of  what  is  now  called  a  Dio¬ 
cese,  before  Christianity  became  the  established  religion  of 
the  empire;  and  it  suffered  no  important  change  for  many 
years  after  the  several  dioceses  were  divided  into  what  we 
now  call  I’arishes,  and  a  minister  permanently  settled  in 
each  of  them.  The  Bishop  still  continued  the  chief  Pas¬ 
tor  of  the  whole  diocese  the  parish  ministers  officiating 
under  him,  by  his  authority,  and  as  accountahle  to  him  for 
their  conduct  in  the  pastoral  cure  with  which  he  had  in¬ 
trusted  them.  Upon  this  principle  it  is,  that  the  Church 
of  England,  at  this  daif,  styles  the  Bishops,  in  one  of  her 
prayers,  the  pastors  of  God’s  Hock  ;  and  in  another,  begs 
our  Ileaverdy  Father  to  ‘  give  grace  to  all  Bishops  and  Cu¬ 
rates,^  including  certainly  under  the  term  Curates,  all  who, 
under  the  Bishop,  have  the  cure  of  souls.” 

“  As  the  Bishop  was  in  the  Primitive  Church  the  Pas¬ 
tor  of  the  whole  diocese,  he  had  at  least  as  great  need  (d’ 
counsel,  after  the  diocese  was  divided  into  parishes,  as  he 
had  when  all  his  clergy  lived  with  him  in  the  city  ;  and, 
therefore  until  he  was  provid(*d  with  a  permanent  Coun¬ 
cil — resembling  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  more  modern  ca¬ 
thedrals — lie  wjis  accustomed,  from  time  to  time,  to  sum¬ 
mon  the  ]>arish  ministers,  or  a  committee  of  them,  to 
meet  him  in  a  (’onsistory,  not  only  that  he  might  enquire 
into  the  state  of  their  several  congregations,  and  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  gosjiel  around  them,  but  also  that  he  might  re¬ 
ceive  their  opinions  and  advice,  together  with  the  reasons 
on  which  their  opinions  were  founded,  respecting  any  new 
regulation  proposed  to  he  introduced  into  the  discipline  or 
worship  of  the  diocese.  In  deciding  that  question,  if  the 
Jh'eshyters  should  he  unanimous,  in  giving  an  opinion  in 
<lirect  opposition  to  the  judgment  of  the  Bishoji,  he  must 
have  been  a  self-sufficient  and  very  arrogant  man,  if  he  in¬ 
troduced  his  novelty  into  the  diocese,  without  ])reviously 
consulting  his  comju’ovincial  colleagues  ;  though  there  can¬ 
not  he  a  doubt,  hut  that,  by  the  constitutw)i  ()f  the  church. 
iie  had  authority  to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  had  the  Pres¬ 
byters  called  witli  one  voice  f«u’  any  change  of  the  worship 
or  discipline  of  the  church  within  the  diocese,  their  voices 
would  have  been  of  no  avail,  if  opposed  by  the  Bishop;  be¬ 
cause  it  was  by  authority  derived  from  him  that  they  had 
any  right  to  officiate  within  the  diocese.  If,  indeed,  they 
considered  themselves  as  aggi  ieved,  or  the  church  as  injured, 
by  what  they  wmild,  of  (rourse,  call  their  diocesan’s  obsti¬ 
nacy,  they  might  appeal  from  his  judgment  to  a  Provincial 
or  National  Synod,  of  which  the  <le<*ision  was  always  deem¬ 
ed  final  ;  but,  till  that  sentence  should  be  pronounced,  they 
were  in  duty  bound  to  obey  their  Bishop  in  all  things  as 
they  had  hitherto  done. 

“  That,  even  in  the  very  earliest  age  of  the  church,  ap¬ 
peals  were  ma<le  from  the  disj>utes  or  decisions  of  one 
church,  to  the  Apostles  or  Bishops  of  other  churches  met 
in  Synod,  is  rendere<l  indisputable  by  wbat  we  read  in  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  and  every  one 
must  perceive,  that  the  calling  together  <»f  such  Synods,  oc¬ 
casionally,  was,  in  that  a^e,  more  particularly  necessary  to 
pn*serve  the  unity  of  the  churcli.  which  is  every  where  re- 
j)resented  in  tlie  New  Testament,  as  one  body,  of  whicth 
Christ  is  the  head.  The  Bishop  of  the  chief  city  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  had,  generally,  the  privilege  of  convoking  such  Synods, 
and  of  presiding  in  them  when  met  ;  but  though  the  Pres¬ 
byters  often  sat  with  the  Bishops  in  Synod,  and  reasoned 
on  the  subjects  that  were  under  discussion,  there  is  not  on 
record  a  single  Synod  in  the  Primitive  (’hurch,  in  which 
the  Presbyters  a]»pear  to  have  given  a  judi<;ial  or  legislative 
vote,  'riiey  fre<|uently,  indeed,  expressed  their  acquies¬ 
cence  in  the  decision  of  the  Synod,  as  the  Deacons,  and  even 
the  laity  who  were  present,  sometimes  did  ;  but  the  decision 
itself  was  the  decision  of  the  Bishops  alone.” 

Bishop  (ileig  next  pnx’eeds  to  apply  his  general  prin-  i 
ciples  to  the  particular  case  tlie  communion  over  which  | 
he  presides  ;  a  part  of  his  task,  which,  as  it  has  a  refer,  j 


ence  to  certain  matters  of  detail,  does  not  admit  of  a  con 
venient  analysis.  We  can  perceive,  however,  from  th»» 
cautions  which  are  administered,  and  the  insinuations 
w’hich  are  conveyed,  that  there  is  nothing  perfect  under 
the  sun  ;  and  that  even  an  J^piscopal  church,  if  it  were  to 
meet  frequently  for  husiness,  would  exhibit  some  synq>. 
toms  of  that  frailty  incident  to  human  nature  which  hjis 
ever  since  the  world  lx‘gan,  ])revented  men  from  being 
“  of  one  mind  in  a  house.”  He  concludes  by  saving 

“  I  am  aware,  that,  by  some  who  may  hear,  or  perhaiis 
read  this  discourse,  I  shall  he  contemptuously  called  a  hi"h 
churchman  ;  but  ‘to  be  a  high  churchman,  in  the  only 
sense  which  the  word  can  be  allowed  to  bear,  as  a])[dicabl’e 
to  any  in  the  present  day,’  and  more  especially  to  any  in 
our  church  — I  say,  with  a  prelate*  in  whose  footsteps  1 
should  be  proud  to  tread,  even  at  a  distance,  ‘  God  forbid 
tliat  this  should  cease  to  be  my  public  ]iretension,  my  pride 
my  glory.’  1  trust,  how^ever,  that  I  may  appeal  to  yoi/ 
my  brethren,  to  bear  witness,  that  my  firm  belief  in  the 
apostolical  origin  of  the  three  orders  of  Bishop,  Priest,  and 
Deacon,  has  never  made  me  a  tyrannical  or  trouhlesoine 
Overseer  of  those  wdio  are  placed  under  my  pastoral  super, 
intendence,  though  I  have  never  failed,  and  I  trust  never 
shall  fail,  to  maintain,  with  the  utmost  of  my  poor  abili¬ 
ties,  the  rights  of  my  own  order,  as  well  as  the  rights  of 
theirs.” 

We  take  not  upon  us  ""to  determine  whether  or  not 
Bishop  Gleig  belongs  to  the  order  of  churchmen,  with 
whom  he  appears  so  willing  to  suffer  the  martyrdom  of 
public  opinion  ;  but  we  have  no  difficulty  in  asserting,  that 
he  belongs  to  that  class  of  reasoners  wdiose  judgment 
will  always  be  received  with  respect,  and  w-hose  argu¬ 
ments  w  ill  lead  even  those  to  think  whom  they  do  not 
fully  convince.  Did  w'e  belong  to  the  communion  of 
w'hich  the  Bishop  is  a  member,  w'e  should  be  inclined  to 
take  our  place  on  that  particular  side,  if  there  be  more 
than  one,  wdiich  he  adorns  w'ith  so  much  learning  and 
talent. 


Four  Years  in  Southern  Africa.  By  Cowper  Rose, 

Royal  Engineers.  London.  Henry  Colburn  and 
Richard  Bentley.  1829.  8vo.  Pp.  308. 

This  is  a  very  pleasant  juece  of  desultory  reading, — 
somewhat  superficial,  but  nevertheless  affording  frequent 
snatches  of  information,  wdiicli  may  be  turned  to  good 
account.  The  author  resided  first  at  the  Cape,  and  atter- 
w'ards  at  Graham’s  Tow'ii,  the  capital  of  Albany,  seven 
hundred  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the  Cape,  whence  he 
frequently  crossed  the  frontiers  of  the  colony,  and  nuule 
various  excursions  into  Kafferlaiwl.  The  contents  ot  his 
work  are  principally  extracted  from  letters  wdiich  he  wrote 
to  his  brother  during  his  residenee  in  this  part  ot  the 
world.  The  style  is  easy,  and  the  descriptions  of  man¬ 
ners  and  scenery  are  often  spirited  ;  but  there  is  a  w'ant 
of  scientific  knowdedge,  and  of  any  regular  design  in  the 
book.  It  is  rather  a  ]>iece  of  pleasant  gossi]i  concerning 
the  Dutch  settlers  and  the  savage  aborigines,  than  aw'ork 
of  grave  authority  and  important  instruction.  Instead, 
tiierefore,  of  examining  its  materials  with  the  nice  eye  ol 
a  critic,  we  prefer  gleaning  a  few  of  those  ]iassages  which 
pleased  us  on  perusal,  and  w  hich  wdll  not  lose  any  ot  their 
interest  by  being  detached  from  the  context.  Gur  ex¬ 
tracts  wdli,  moreover,  enable  our  readers  to  form  a  tair 
opinion  of  Mr  Rose’s  merits  as  a  wu'iter  : 

I..UXUKIES  IN  Southern  Africa. — “  Now',  though  all 


jiijt  ^iri  iiiiii:^<ii  changes  m  me  ...A  7  ^  1  *  ■  Iiimf- 

nouncement  of  a  new  Premier,  wdio  is  dead  betoie 
sought-for  dignitv  is  know’ii  in  Africa.  I  hen  u** 
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visiter  Scott’s  last  work,  which  has  ceased  to  be  his  last 
l)et'ore  we  it ;  for  where  do  they  Dot  reach  ?  and  some¬ 
times  the  novel  of  a  day  comes,  heaven  knows  how,  among 
us.  Think  of  reading*  Almack’s  in  a  jdace  where,  when  a 
ball  is  given — no  common  event — the  silk-stockinged  ankle 
is  exhibited  in  its  descent  from  an  ox  waggon,  and  the  beasts 
are  turned  out  to  graze  around  until  the  dance  is  over ! 
Believe  not,  then,  tliat  I  find  this  remote  spot  dull,  though 
it  is  the  fashion  to  pity  those  who  are  banished  to  it ;  for,  to 
me  it  unites  varied  sources  of  interest,  all  speaking  of  a  new 
and  unsettled  state  of  society,  an  approximation  of  the  arti- 
hcial  reHnements  of  life,  with  the  iiesh,  free,  bold  habits  of 
the  savage  robber.  ” — (>8-9. 

Proofs  of  a  Kaffer  Girl’s  Love. — “  There  was  one 
young  and  finely-formed  girl  in  the  group,  with  her  wild 
expressive  eyes,  and  beautiful  teeth,  on  whom  I  flatter  my¬ 
self  with  having  made  an  impression.  Her  mode  of  showing 
it  was  singular  : — Slie  ]>icked  some  vermin  from  the  hairy 
side  of  her  carosse,  and  offered  them  to  me ;  and,  on  my 
exhibiting  some  symjitoms  of  disgust,  laughed  most  heartily 
atinv  fastidiousness,  and  jmt  one  iii  her  mouth,  to  show  that 
it  was  good.  It  was  the  first  mark  of  attachment  which 
I  had  received  since  I  left  Cape  Town,  and  I  was  affected 
accordingly;  and  had  but  the  refinement  of  sentiment  been 
added  to  so  touching  a  proof  of  love — had  she  but  sung, 

‘  I  give  thee  all,  I  c.an  no  more. 

Though  poor  the  offering  be,’ 

I  know  not  what  the  conseijuences  might  have  been.” 

A  Kaffer  Chief. — “  The  Katfers,  among  whom  we 
had  passed  the  night,  are  the  nearest  to  our  frontier  line,  and 
bear  the  character  of  great  plunderers,  and  even  among  the 
tribes  are  considered  desperate,  and  called  the  Murderers. 
Eniio,  their  chief,  is  a  singular  old  man,  to  whom  I  after¬ 
wards  paid  another  visit,  and  was  interested  by  some  pecu¬ 
liarities  characteristic  of  the  mingled  simplicity,  cunning, 
and  feeling  of  the  savage. 

“  In  an  excursion  that  I  made  with  the  T^androst  of  Al¬ 
bany  into  Kafferland,  our  first  night’s  halt  was  near  this 
tribe,  and  we  were  in  conse((uence  honoured  with  the  Chief’s 
company,  and  with  that  of  his  ]>rincipal  followers,  some 
crouching  down  in  the  tent,  while  others  cJioked  up  the 
entrance  with  their  tall  forms.  We  Avere  dining,  and  food 
was  given  to  Enno,  who,  I  observed,  always  distributed  a 
portion  of  it  to  his  followers  Oii  receiving  a  potat(»,  and 
his  being  told  that  he  might  have  them  in  his  own  country 
with  very  little  trouble,  he  slowly  and  calmly  answered,  ‘  I 
am  very  old,  too  old  to  learn  new  things;  hut  I  will  take 
every  thing  that  you  will  give  me.’  We  laughed,  and  told 
him  that  it  was  a  very  clever  answer.  ‘  Yes,  I  have  lived  a 
long  time  in  the  world,  and  have  learned  cuuiiiiig,’  was 
his  reply. 

“  The  manner  in  wliich  he  tried  to  procure  a  present  was 
amusing.  ‘  It  was  not  for  the  sake  of  the  jircsent,  but  that 
it  would  be  asked  of  liim  by  others  whether  the  I^iindrost 
had  passed  through  his  country;  and  on  his  answering, 
les,  they  would  eiupiire  what  present  he  had  received  ;  and 
when  he  should  say  None,  they  would  naturally  reply.  Then 
vou  must  have  behaved  ill  to  him,  for  he  is  very  generous.’ 
He  was  a  strange  being,  and  jjossessed  more  talent  than  any 
Kaffer  I  ever  saw,  his  words  coining  from  him  very  slowly 
and  innocently,  while  there  was  a  slight  twinkle  in  his  small 
sunken  eye  that  belied  his  lips.  I  saw  a  white  Kaffer 
among  Enno’s  tribe,  a  hideous  being,  daubed  with  red  clay ; 
and,  on  eiKpiiry,  found  that  it  was  the  son  of  the  Chief; 
and  heard  that,  on  Eninfs  being  teased  about  his  colour, 
and  hints  thrown  out  of  unfair  play  on  the  part  of  his  wife, 
lie  laughed  it  off*,  and  asked  if  they  had  never  known  a  black 
eo\v  have  a  white  calf.  One  more  anecdote,  and  I  have 
ilone  with  him.  He  was  at  the  I^androst’s  house,  and,  in 
order  to  see  its  effect  upon  him,  a  lady  was  seated  at  the 
piano  playing  a  simple  air,  (and  seldom  has  it  been  my 
I  nance  to  hear  any  one  who  played  so  sweetly,)  when  the 
0‘U  man,  who  was  listening  intently,  suddenly  stopped  her, 
spying,  ‘  That  is  enough  ;  it  reminds  me  of  the  loss  of  my 
Vi  ^  should  go  home  and  cry'.’  The 

^  whom  he  alluded,  and  to  whose  death  Enno  often 
V  ^hot  on  some  occasion  b\'  the  Cape  Corps. 

.  Nothing  can  be  in  stronger  contrast,  than  the  wonder- 
11?  savage  that  is  sometimes  seen  in  our  towns,  surrounded 
>  ml  that  is  strange,  by  a  thousand  things  tliat  speak  to 
iin  of  his  hopeless  inferiority';  and  the  same  being  in  his 
l^i^utiful  country',  where  his  energies  and  his  know- 
are  fully'  equal  to  every  circumstance  that  can  occur.” 

-  V  ^  ^ 

‘OTTEXTOT  Women.— I  believe  that  when  the  English  . 


docked  to  see  the  Hottentot  woman,  of  whom  so  decent  an 
exhibition  was  made,  the  greater  part  thought  that  she  was 
a  ]ihenomenon  in  her  own  country',  and  were  by  no  means 
aware  tl  the  females  of  a  whole  people  scarcelv  vielded  to 
he  r  in  ai.^/ point  of  beauty.  This  strange  formation  comes 
on  after  they  have  borne  children,  for  their  figures,  while 
young,  are  frequently'  remarkably'  fine ;  the  form  of  their 
necks,  shoulders,  and  arms,  being  generally'  good :  their 
walk,  too,  is  easy'  and  elastic,  and  some  of  the  movements  of 
their  dances,  in  which  they  twist  beneath  each  other’s  arms, 
their  steps  keeping  time  to  their  voices,  would  do  credit  to 
a  ball-room.  They'  possess  a  very  quick  and  accurate  ear 
for  music,  and  sing  the  hymns  they' learn  at  the  Missionary 
Institutions  very'  sweetly'.  In  Italy  or  Spain,  were  their 
voices  borne  on  the  evening  breeze  in  the  Hymn  to  the  Vir¬ 
gin,  the  sentimental  traveller  would  he  in  ecstasies;  but  to 
admire  creatures  with  noses  and  mouths  so  peculiar,  would 
betray  a  sad  want  of  taste.” — Pf».  10:>,  108.  ' 

A  Night-scene  in  Cafraria. — “  There  was  no  moon, 
but  the  stars  shone  in  brightness  and  in  beauty  «)ii  a  dark- 
blue  sky.  I  listened,  and  at  times  caught  wild,  remote 
sounds — the  nameless  sounds  of  niglit.  Who  that  has  passed 
a  night  in  savage  solitudes,  has  not  felt  how  distinct  its 
sounds  are  from  those  of  day',  has  not  discovered  a  voice  and 
II  language  in  the  night-wind  as  it  moaned  by',  different 
from  the  rush  of  any’  sound  on  which  the  sun  ever  shone, — 
like  spirit- warnings  from  the  jiast?  I  listened,  and  could 
imagine,  in  the  distant  booming  hollow  noises,  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  elep'hants  were  crossing  the  hills,  and  again  all  was 
still  as  death ;  and  then  would  <*ome  the  wild  melancholy 
howl  of  the  wolf,  and  its  short  whoop,  the  next  nearer  than 
the  first,  and  then,  by’  sending  a  brighter  flame  from  the 
fire,  all  again  would  be  hushed  ;  and  then  the  stillness  was 
interrupted  by'  the  croak  of  the  night-raven  as  it  sailed  down 
the  ravine,  catching  the  scent  of  the  dead  elephant ;  that 
ceased,  and  I  heapeil  more  dry’  wood  upon  the  fire,  until  it 
threw  up  its  bright  flame  gleaming  with  an  indistinct  and 
lurid  light  on  the  surrounding  huslies.  Then  came  a  strange 
noise,  as  of  some  animal  tliat  was  approaching  us  ;  it  came 
nearer,  and  roused  my  little  com[Kinion,  who  said  it  was  the 
hy'ena  with  its  hideous  laugh  and  chatter — the  most  wild, 
unnatural  sound  that  breaks  the  silence  of  night  in  these 
tremendous  solitudes.  The  morning-star  rose  over  the  dark 
brow  of  the  mountain — the  first  signs  of  day'  followed.  We 
took  our  guns  and  lighted  sticks  from  the  fire,  and  left 
our  biv'ouac,  rather  anxious  to  join  our  companions,  and  to 
break  a  fast  of  nearly'  fonr-amktwenty  liours.” — Pp. 

A  Traveller’s  Feelings. — ‘‘  I  looked  back  from  the 
last  hill  from  which  it  was  visible,  on  Wesleyville,  with  its 
humble  white  cottages  crowning  the  gentle  slope,  and  shaded 
by'  their  bright  mimosas  ;  on  its  fields  and  gardens  that  lay' 
near  the  stream,  whose  waters  floweil  so  calmly  and  coolly 
beneath  the  trees;  and  1  thought  that  I  ha<l  never  beheld  a 
scene  so  calculated  for  rest  and  happiness.  Such  are  tin* 
thoughts  that  arise  mi  viewing  many'  a  sjxit  which  we  are 
borne  quickly'  past  on  lile’s  swift  current,  and  on  which  we 
look  back  with  regret  ainl  longings.  T'o  destroy’  the  )>ban- 
tasy',  it  would  only'  be  necessary  to  grant  the  wish  ;  for  we 
are  then  quickly'  made  to  feel — 

‘  How  ill  the  scene  that  offers  rest, 

And  heart  that  cannot  rest,  agree.’ 

The  feeling  Avas  hut  of  a  moment ;  and  when  I  looke<i 
forward,  I  was  ready'  to  exclaim,  ‘  No ;  I  would  not  ex¬ 
change  the  excitement  of  my  pn*sent  situation,  with  tliat 
airy  outline  of  beautiful  mountains,  and  those  dusky'  wild 
groups  around  me,  for  all  that  life  could  offer  of  refinement 
and  tranquillity.’” — P.  159. 

This  hook  is  well  adapted  for  those  who  wish  to  obtain 
some  notion  of  the  customs  and  iiianin*rs  of  Soutfieni 
Africa,  without  any'  close  study  or  much  intellectual  ex¬ 
ertion. 

The  JAfe  of  a  Midshiiniuin  ;  a  Tale  fonndnl  on  Facts  ; 

and  intended  to  correct  an  injudicious  prcdllectiiai  iu 

J3of/s  for  the  Life  (fa  Sailor,  London.  Henry'  Gol- 

hurii  and  Richard  Rentley’.  18::^9.  8vo.  l*p.  i^(ik 

We  are  Aveil  pleased  with  the  design  of  this  Avork,  the 
more  especially  as  Ave  think  something  of  the  kind  was 
needed  to  eounteract  the  many  hooks  of  an  opposite  ten¬ 
dency'  Avhich  have  issued  from  the  press  of  this  country' 
and  Avhich  have  too  often  hud  the  effect  of  inducing  boy 
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of  an  ardent  temperament  and  lively  imagination,  to  sacri¬ 
fice  tlieir  happiness  for  life,  in  pursuit  of  a  phantom  which 
they  had  been  rashly  led  to  believe  was  to  be  found  only 
on  the  deck  of  a  man-of-war.  There  are,  no  doubt,  persons 
to  whom  the  sea  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  suitable  and  de¬ 
lightful  of  professions  ;  but  there  ai*e  many  others  who  de¬ 
vote  themselves  to  it  on  the  slenderest  and  most  childish 
motives.  By  some  early  and  accidental  association  of  ideas, 
happiness  is  united  with  this  peculiar  moile  of  life,  and  a 
choice  is  made  before  reason  or  experience  can  possibly 
have  suggested  a  cause  for  judicious  preference.  The 
author  of  the  work  before  us  informs  us  in  his  preface, 
that  he  is  himself  a  sufferer  from  the  error  against  which 
it  is  his  object  to  guard  his  youthful  reader.  “  I  was 
caught,”  he  says,  “  by  the  specious  allurements  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  ;  my  mind  fixed  solely  on  its  pleasures,  without 
waiting  to  scrutinize  the  pains  which  accompany  them ; 
in  an  unguarded  moment  I  entered  on  board  a  ship  of 
war,  and  though  forty  years  of  my  life  have  been  spent 
in  the  service,  I  have  not,  to  this  hour,  grown  inured  or 
reconciled  to  the  annoyances  which  betrayed  themselves 
after  the  first  forty  hours  I  spent  on  board  ; — so  much  for 
a  hasty  attachment  to  a  pursuit  for  which,  by  nature,  I 
was  never  intended.”  To  this  hejudiciously  adds, — “  To 
my  young  friends  for  whom  this  little  work  is  designed, 
I  have  but  one  word  to  say.  I  do  not,  by  any  means, 
wish  to  depreciate  the  life  of  a  sailor  in  your  estimation ; 
I  merely  wish  to  show  it  to  you  as  it  is,  and  leave  it  for 
you  to  form  your  own  estimates  of  its  advantages.  It 
combines  many  allurements  with  numerous  privations ; 
but  so  does  almost  every  other  pursuit  in  life ;  and  if  you 
are  prepared  to  take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet,  and  know 
accurately  the  proportion  they  bear  to  each  other  before 
you  make  your  election,  I  have  little  doubt  but  your 
choice  will  be  a  happy  one,  and  my  object  v/ill  be  fully 
attained.”  In  furtherance  of  this  object,  we  are  presented 
with  a  “round  unvarnished  tale,”  simply  and  prettily  told. 
There  is  no  exaggeration,  no  scenes  of  imaginaiy  distress  ; 
the  whole  is  a  picture  of  what  occurs  every  day ;  and, 
whilst  we  conceive  that  a  perusal  of  this  book  will  divert 
the  thoughts  of  many  young  persons  from  a  profession  for 
which  they  were  never  intended,  it  will  not  prevent  one 
truly  hardy  and  adventurous  spirit  from  braving  the  dan¬ 
gers  and  the  glories  of  the  sea. 


Conrs  de  JAtterature  Frangaise.  Par  M.  Villemain.  A 
I^aris. —  Villcmain's  Course  of  French  Literature* 

.  1829. 

Every  nation,  in  judging  of  its  own  literary  produc¬ 
tions,  or  of  those  of  other  countries,  will  be  found  to  form 
a  ditferent  estimate  of  their  value  from  that  formed  by 
its  neighbours.  *  Each  has  a  standard  of  excellence  which 
is  essentially  and  distinctly  its  own.  It  is  true,  pro- 
gi’essions  and  changes  take  place  in  this  standard ;  but 
still  the  national  differences  remain.  In  general,  the  opi¬ 
nion  formed  by  a  country  of  its  own  literature,  is  higher 
than  that  entertained  of  it  by  other  countries.  While 
Sliakspeare’s  immortal  genius  was  applauded  to  the  echo 
in  England,  VolUiire,  the  chief  critic,  and  the  dramatic 
idol,  of  France,  talked  of  “  Hamlet”  as  “  one  of  those 
monstrous  farces  that  the  English  call  tragedies,”  and 
wondered  “  that”  it  could  be  tolerated  in  a  country  that  had 
])roduced  Cato!  But  France  now  judges  more  wisely  of 
our  Drama,  and  Iwrrows  largely  from  it.  Collision  of 
opinion  is  favourable  to  truth,  and  we  are,  therefore,  at  all 
times  anxious  to  |»ny  due  attention  to  the  criticisms  of 
Ibreigners  upon  our  more  distinguished  authors.  It  is 
with  this  view  that  we  beg  to  intrmluce  IM.  Villemain  to 
our  readers.  He  is  at  present  held  in  high  estimation  in 
l*aris,  where  he  delivers  lectures  on  Belles  Lettres,  a  se¬ 
lection  from  which  he  has  now  published.  The  short 
extrac’.ts  we  are  about  to  make  exhibit  views  of  two  of 
our  most  celebrated  Uisturiaus  somewhat  dilTcreut  from 


the  opinions  which  generally  prevail  in  this  country  •  but 
appear  to  us  to  contain  much  truth,  though  the  inhuence 
of  French  literature  over  that  of  England  is  too  much 
exaggerated  when  it  is  remarked  of  English  historians 
generally, — “  I  see  in  the  English  historical  school  the 
impress  of  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire  :  both  that  phi. 
losophical  liberty,  and  that  superior  reasoning,  of  which 
they  set  the  example.  Robertson  himself,  the  wise,  the 
religious  Robertson,  as  well  as  the  sceptical  and  lively 
Hume,  steadily  follow  the  path  of  Montesquieu  and  Vol¬ 
taire.” 

After  sketching  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  re¬ 
quired  by  an  historian,  M.  Villemain  asks, — “  Has  Hume 
realized  this  type  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  ? 
Far  from  it.  His  reasoning  is  elevated  ;  his  understand¬ 
ing  full  of  sagacity ;  his  style  elegant  and  pure ;  but 
almost  none  of  the  higher  qualities  of  the  mind  are  found 
in  his  work.  He  has  no  ardent  zeal  for  accuracy  ;  he  is 
easily  satisfied.  You  will  often  find  material  errors. 
This  sometimes  arises  from  his  having  a  contempt  for  his 
subject.  Neither  do  we  always  find  in  Hume  a  sufficient 
love  of  humanity  or  of  liberty.”  Regarding  tbe  manner 
in  which  Hume  has  arranged  his  work,  M.  Villemain 
says,  that,  following  Voltaire,  he  has  “  broken  it  down 
too  much  into  parts,  dividing  into  chapters  human  life, 
and  the  existence  of  nations  ;  throwing  on  one  side  the 
arts,  commerce,  literature,  and  the  sciences,  under  all 
forms,  and  then  placing  on  the  other  men  and  events.” 
He  instances,  in  support  of  this  charge,  the  chapters  at 
the  end  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  of  James.  To 
Hume’s  style,  our  author  objects  that  it  is  uniform  through¬ 
out,  in  barbarous  and  in  civilized  times,  and  holds  up  his 
countrymen,  Chateaubriand,  in  his  romance  of  Rene,  and 
a  young  writer,  Thiery,  in  his  history  of  the  Normans, 
as  having  avoided  this  defect.  We  confess  we  regard 
this  criticism  as  over-refined.  We  do  not  see  what  good 
would  arise  from  an  author’s  adapting  his  style  to  the 
various  epochs  of  history  ;  and  the  works  referred  to  by 
M.  Villemain  by  no  means  support  his  objection,  as  they 
both  treat  of  ancient  times  alone,  and  do  not  embrace  a 
variety  of  epochs. 

“  There  is  a  certain  neutral  tone,”  says  our  author,  “  in 
the  writings  of  both  Hume  and  Robertson.  Imagination 
is  the  quality  which  was  awanting  in  these  otherwise 
superior  men.  They  were  both  indebted  to  study  and 
natural  intelligence,  but  were  not  assisted  by  the  actual 
presence  of  great  events.”  Alluding  to  the  introduction  to 
Charles  the  Fifth,  he  says,  “  It  would  seem  that  the  his¬ 
torian  had  forgotten  this  very  simple  truth,  that  in  order 
to  be  brief,  he  should  be  characteristic ;  that  if  hfe  says 
little,  that  little  should  have  something  striking  that  would 
live  in  remembrance.  If  you  suppress  many  circumstances, 
preserve  others  with  something  so  lively  or  singular  about 
them  that  the  mind  will  never  lose  hold  of  them,  ho* 
bertson,  on  the  contrary,  tells  us,  that  a  certain  barbarous 
people,  the  invaders  of  civilised  Europe,  had  in  a  high 
degree  a  passion  for  fanaticism  and  war.  This  is  what 
he  puts  in  his  narrative ;  but  the  characters  of  this  wild 
ferocity,  the  very  singular  picture  of  a  camp  of  barba¬ 
rians — the  multitude  pressing  round  the  bard  of  the  lo- 
rest,  singing  warlike  verses  ;  their  old  men  and  children 
weeping  because  they  could  not  follow  their  sons  or  the^ 
parents  to  the  battle — all  this  Robertson  throws  into  bis 
notes  :  this  is  what  is  wanting  in  the  body  of  his  wor 
M.  Villemain  is  also  of  opinion,  that  Robertson’s  account 
of  Luther  is  particularly  tame.  After  noticing  the  ^ay 
I  in  w’hich  Luther  is  made  to  speak  by  the  historian,  « 
remarks,  “If  Luther  spoke  thus,  he  was  a  very  reason 
able  and  very  calm  man;  how  then  did  he  agitate  so 
violently  the  minds  of  men  ?  Luther  is  made  to  spe  '  ^ 
Robertson  himself  would  have  done.  Can  it  be  belies 
that  we  are  presented  with  the  real  character  ot  Lut  cr, 
after  it  has  been  corrected  as  Ducis  coiTected 
— after  it  has  been  reduced  into  forms  academica  )  | 
signed  ?  It  is  thus  that  unfaithfulness  arises  from 
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^Safiirtune  ot*  the  historian  not  having  enough  of  imagi¬ 
nation  and  passion.” 

These  extracts  will  suffice  as  a  specimen  of  M.  Ville- 
main’s  manner  of  criticism.  There  is  much  freedom  of 
thought  throughout  the  work.  The  style  is  somewhat 
rhetorical,  but  is  distinguished  by  considerable  clearness 
and  precision ;  the  lectures  are  enlivened  by  occasional 
anecdotes  of  eminent  men,  and  we  can  recommend  them 
to  our  readers  with  confidence. 

Epidiarisy  an  Historical  Tragedy.  By  the  Author  of 
Granby.  Represented  for  the  first  time  at  Drury-Lane 
Theatre,  October  14th,  1829.  London.  Henry  Col¬ 
burn  and  Richard  Bentley.  1829. 

Wk  have  been  disappointed  in  this  tragedy  ; — it  is  cold, 
and  meagre,  and  unpoetical.  There  is  no  strong  interest 
attached  to  the  plot,  no  fine  perception  of  human  nature 
iR  the  delineation  of  any  of  the  characters,  and  no  lofty 
or  impassioned  thoughts,  clothed  in  vigorous  and  anima¬ 
ted  language,  in  the  whole  play.  It  is  a  dull,  tame  piece 
of  respectable  mediocrity,  clearly  proving,  that  though  Mr 
Lister  may  write  a  tolerably  successful  novel,  which,  we 
believe,  “  Granby”  was,  he  is  altogether  unfit  to  tread  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  tragic  muse.  Besides,  he  has  either 
chosen  a  bad  subject,  or  else  he  has  spoiled  it  by  his  mode 
of  handling  it.  We  take  little  or  no  interest  in  any  of 
the  persons  of  his  drama  ;  and  instead  of  the  catastrophe 
being  naturally  evolved  from  the  previous  events,  which 
ought  to  rise,  one  out  of  another,  like  a  flight  of  steps,  the 
different  acts  are  clumsily  tacked  together,  and  the  foiu*th 
and  fifth  would  be  quite  as  intelligible,  though  the  pre¬ 
ceding  three  w'^ere  left  out  altogether.  The  whole  looks 
ill-digested,  or  rather  the  product  of  a  mind  incapable  of 
taking  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject. 
From  the  use  made  of  Volusius  Proculus,  in  the  second 
act,  we  are  naturally  led  to  believe,  that  he  is  to  be  an  im¬ 
portant  person  in  the  conduct  of  the  plot ;  but  instead  of 
this,  we  never  meet  with  him  again  after  the  first  scene 
of  the  third  act ;  and  the  interest  is  ultimately  made  to 
turn  upon  quite  a  ditferent  ]>oint  from  that  to  which  it 
is  directed  at  the  outset.  This  is  very  unskilful ;  and 
the  truth  is,  there  is  no  plot  at  all  in  the  piece.  There 
is  a  conspiracy  formed  against  Nero  ;  and,  with  the  ex- 
(seption  of  Subrius  Flavius,  all  the  conspiratoi*s  are  actu¬ 
ated  by  unworthy  motives.  Flavius  is  attached  to  Ej»i- 
charis,  a  Greek  freedwoman,  and  to  her  he  communicates 
the  conspiracy.  Through  her  imprudence,  it  reaches  the 
ear  of  Nero,  and  the  natural  conseiiuence  is,  that  Subrius 
and  his  friends  are  condemned  to  death,  only  the  author 
is  pleased  to  take  the  three  last  acts  to  get  them  all  dis¬ 
patched.  The  death  of  most  of  them  is  rather  a  relief 
to  the  reader.  At  the  very  conclusion,  Flavius  is  ordered 
to  execution,  u{>on  which  Epicharis,  who  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  rather  severely  handled  by  the  Emperor,  swallows 
poison,  and  dies  so  instantaneously  thereupon,  that  we 
conclude  it  must  have  been  Prussic  acid.  It  is  evident 
that  there  is  here  no  scope  for  variety  of  action  ;  and 
without  variety  of  action,  a  tragedy  is  a  dead  letter.  We 
i^^ve,  instead,  long  consultations  by  the  conspirators,  which 
generally  end  in  nothing ;  and  then  we  have  long  com¬ 
plaints  by  Subrius  Flavius  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
the  business  of  the  play  creeps  on,  and  the  reader  sleeps 
the  way.  Yet  “  Epicharis”  has  been  acted  success- 
;  and  this  shows  two  things, — 1st,  That  there  need 
ttot  be  a  great  deal  of  intrinsic  talent  in  a  play  to  make  it 
go  down  with  a  mixed  audience ;  and,  2d,  That  there 
Was  never  a  more  favourable  opening  for  dramatic  writers 
than  at  present,  since  every  possible  encouragement  is 
cld  out  to  them,  that  they  may  rescue,  if  possible,  the 
ftage  from  the  stigma  which  has  of  late  years  been  attach¬ 
ing  to  it.  We  feel  strongly  convinced,  that  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  some  dramatic  writers  will  appear 
Worthy  to  sustain  our  ancient  reputation  in  this  depart- 
Oient  of  literature;  and  when  they  do,  the  tragedy  of 
i^pichtiris^’  will  never  more  be  heard  of. 


Transactions  of  the  JAterary  and  Antiquarian  Society  of 

Perth.  Vol.  I.  4to.  Perth :  Printed  by  R.  Morri¬ 
son,  for  the  Society.  1827. 

Authors  and  publishers  are  such  a  busy  generation, 
that  we  feel  ourselves  sufficiently  tasked,  in  our  character 
of  newsmen  of  the  literary  world,  to  keep  up  with  the 
helter-skelter  race  of  novelty  ;  and  can  seldom  indulge  in 
that  pleasing  leisure,  which  would  allow  us  to  cast  a 
glance  backwards  on  old  favourites,  and,  under  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  their  society,  compile  retrospective  reviews. 
In  order  to  become  the  subject  of  one  of  these,  a  book 
must  be  decidedly  interesting,  and  must,  moreover,  be 
placed,  by  some  lucky  chance,  into  our  hands  at  the  right 
moment.  This  has  been  the  fate  of  the  first,  and,  as  yet, 
the  only  volume  of  the  Perth  Literary  and  Antiquarian 
Society’s  Transactions,  •which  we  were  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  consulting  for  the  elucidation  of  some  obscure  mat¬ 
ters  in  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  in  the  prosecutions 
for  accession  to  the  Gomde  Conspiracy — a  necessity  which 
has  brought  to  our  notice  a  very  creditable  product  of  the 
literary  garden  of  Sc^itland,  over  every  shoot  of  which  it 
is  our  most  immediate  and  pleasing  task  to  keep  watch. 

This  society  was  instituted  on  the  16th  of  December, 
1784,  at  the  suggestion,  and  by  the  active  exertions,  of 
Mr  Scott,  then  senior  minister  of  Perth.  Its  origintil 
plan  restricted  the  exertions  of  its  members  to  investiga¬ 
ting  the  History,  and  preserving  the  Antiquities  and  Re¬ 
cords  of  Scotland  generally,  and  more  particularly  of 
the  district  Avith  Avhich  it  Avas  immediately  connected.  , 
As  soon  as  the  plan  became  generally  kiioAvn,  a  number 
of  distinguished  antiquarians  and  literary  characters  Avrote 
to  the  society,  exju'essing  their  approbation  and  wish  to 
co-ojwrate  in  its  vIcaa's.  This  general  sympathy  encou¬ 
raged  the  body  to  extend  its  original  plan  ;  and  it  assumed, 
in  consequence,  the  name,  Avhich  it  still  bears,  of  the 
“  Literary  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Perth.”  About 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1786,  the  funds  of  the  society 
Avere  found  to  have  accumulated  sufficiently  to  admit  of 
the  purchase  of  some  books  as  the  commencement  of  a 
library.  During  the  turbulent  period  Avhich  elapsed  from 
1792  to  1802,  the  society  seemed  to  be  in  abeyance.  In 
the  latter  year  it  began  to  revive;  and  in  the  year  1806, 
a  charter  and  seal  of  cause  Avas  obtained  from  tlie  magis¬ 
trates  of  Perth.  Up  to  the  year  1818,  the  museum  and 
library  of  the  society  were  kept  in  a  closet  adjoining  the 
l\‘rth  Public  Library.  They  Avere  then  removed  to  an 
apartment  in  the  same  building,  and,  in  1819,  proper 
cases  Avere  fitted  up  for  their  ]u*eservation.  Owing  to 
the  Avant  of  such  r(*positories,  many  manuscripts  and  other 
A^aluable  donations  pi*evi(»usly  presented  to  the  society  have 
been  lost ;  but  since  that  period,  they  have  been  most 
carefully  preserved,  and  have  increased  rajiidly,  both  in 
number  and  A’alue.  In  1822,  the  siLhscribers  to  a  monu¬ 
ment  proposed  to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  Thomas 
Hay  Minshull  of  Glenalmond,  otFered  to  construct  that 
building  so  as  to  contain  halls  for  the  Public  library  of 
the  city  and  the  Museum  of  the  Literary  and  Antiqua¬ 
rian  Society,  provided  the  tAvo  institutions  would  raise 
funds  for  fitting  up  the  interior  of  their  respective  halls. 
The  offer  was  accepted  ;  and  the  hall  of  the  society  was 
opened  for  the  fii*st  time  on  the  2d  June,  1824.  Its  col¬ 
lection  of  books,  natural  curiosities,  and  Avorks  of  art,  is 
daily  increasing ;  and  the  society,  with  a  libeiTiiity  wor¬ 
thy  of  imitation,  keep  a  person  who  attends  at  the  Mu¬ 
seum  an  liour  every  day,  for  the  purjKise  of  shoAviiig  it 
gratuitously  to  strangers. 

The  volume  of  the  Society’s  Transactions,  which  now 
lies  upon  our  tiible,  is  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  import¬ 
ance  and  interest  of  the  subjects  which  engage  its  atten¬ 
tion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  talents  and  |H*r8eve- 
rance  which  its  members  bring  to  the  performance  of  their 
respwtive  tasks.  The  first  part  contains  some  of  the 
most  interesting  historical  communic^itions  made  to  the  So¬ 
ciety  :  the  bcvoiid,  the  catalogue  of  the  Museum.  Among 
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.the  former  are  Copies  of  papers  relative  to  a  Translation 
of  the  University  of  St  Andrews  to  Perth  in  1697-8,” 
which  throw  light  both  on  that  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
arrange  the  sites  of  our  academical  institutions  more  com- 
modiously  for  the  wants  of  the  country,  and  also  on  the 
original  foundation  of  the  University  ;  “  Summary  of  the 
evidence  on  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy,  with  plans  of  Gowrie 
House,”  an  able  paper,  to  which  both  we  and  Mr  J.  P. 
Uawson  are  much  indebted  ;  and  “  The  History  of  Scot¬ 
tish  Affairs,  particularly  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
by  Mr  James  Wilson,  burgher  of  Dumfries,”  respecting 
the  author  of  which  we  are  very  desirous  to  obtain  some 
information.  The  contents  of  the  Museum  are  :  —  I.  The 
Library,  a  small,  but  valuable,  collection  of  good  solid 
hooks,  chiefly  relating  to  historical  and  antiquarian  sub¬ 
jects. — II.  Medals  and  coins — Grecian,  few — Roman, 
pretty  complete — English  and  Scottish,  increasing.  The 
collection  is  arranged  chronologically.  We  are  rather 
astonished  that  the  Library  contains  no  copy  of  Ander¬ 
son’s  Diplomata  Scotiie,  a  valuable  work,  particularly  as 
regards  the  history  of  Scottish  coins. — III.  Natural  His¬ 
tory.  The  specimens  in  this  department  are  not  yet  suf¬ 
ficiently  numerous  to  admit  of  scientific  arrangement. 
The  cabinet  of  minerals,  arranged  according  to  the  system 
of  Professor  Jameson,  might,  however,  be  easily  made  the 
nucleus  of  a  valuable  mineralogical  collection.  The  situa¬ 
tion  of  Perth,  too,  is  favourable  for  such  an  undertaking. 
Hut  no  member  of  the  society  seems  as  yet  to  have  devo¬ 
ted  much  attention  to  this  subject. — IV.  Antiquities  and 
Curiosities — rather  deficient. 

Perth  boasts  of  several  inhabitants  not  unknown  in 
the  literary  and  scientific  world,  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
their  names  in  the  list  of  the  society’s  members.  We 
look  with  an  eye  of  interest  on  all  such  institutions,  re¬ 
garding  them  as  admirably  calculated  for  keeping  awake 
those  habits  of  intellectual  exertion,  which  are  so  apt  to 
become  dormant  in  those  whose  fortune  has  allotted  to 
them  a  provincial  residence.  The  capital  of  every  coun¬ 
try  must  always  be  the  mart  and  centre  of  literary  enter-  i 
prise;  but  it  needs  constant  fresh  supplies  from  the  coun-  | 
try,  and  the  more  widely  the  spirit  is  diffused,  the  more  * 
valuable  these  supplies  will  prove. 

Sf^rles  of  a  Sriile.  Ry  the  Author  of  the  Mummy. 

In  3  vols.  8vo.  I..ondon.  Henry  Colburn  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Bentley.'^  1829.  Pp.  307,  322,  and  296. 

The  heroine  of  this  work  commences  it  by  relating  her 
own  history.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  rich  and  some¬ 
what  fanciful  nobleman,  who,  having  at  first  neglected 
her  education  entirely,  and  afterwards  secured  her  a  very 
superficial  breeding  under  the  superintendence  of  a  fa¬ 
shionable  sister^  dies,  and  leaves  her  to  her  state,  and  the 
importunities  of  lovi'rs.  Under  the  chaperonage  of  her 
aunt,  she  wheels  from  the  town  to.  the  country,  from 
Englmid  to  the  Continent,  from  the  Continent  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  back  again  to  the  Continent,  until  she  at  length 
settles  for  a  time  at  Vienna.  There  she  manages  to- fall 
in  love,  and  captivate  a  handsome,  clever,  and  extremely 
affected  English  nobleman.  After  their  marriage,  she 
insists  that  the  marriage  jaunt  shall  be  taken  in  Hun¬ 
gary.  They  have  scarcely  entered  the  country,  when 
they  encounter  a  mysterious  sort  of  a  beggar,  who,  in  re¬ 
turn  for  their  generosity,  bestows  upon  them  a  bundle  of 
his  compositions.  Some  days  after.  Milord  breaks  his 
leg,  in  consequence  of  an  overturn  of  the  carriage  ;  and 
during  his  convalescence,  his  bride  reads  to  him  the  beg¬ 
gar’s  MSS.  They  consist  of  three  Tales, — the  ^lystic, 
th^Rfitional,  and  the  Treasure  Seeker.  The  3Iystic  is 
the  story  of  a  young  enthusiastic  student,  son  of  an  influ¬ 
ential  burgher  of  Trieste,  Avhose  mystical  notions  expose 
him  to  the  seductions  of  the  Carbonari  ;  who  is  conse¬ 
quently  implicated,  in  a  frustrated  attempt  of  that  body 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  Trieste,  and  throw  off  the 
(\ustrian  yoke;  and  who,  by  this  unlucky  connexion, 


draws  ruin  on  himself  and  his  father’s  house.  The  R;* 
tional  is  a  young  nobleman,  whose  principles  verge  upo* 
Atheism  and  Materialism,  but  who  is  convicted  of  a  cer 
tain  lurking  unphilosophical  weakness,  by  a  stratagem  of 
his  pretty  cousin,  and  pays  her  for  the  lesson  by  marry 
ing  her.  The  Treasure  Seeker  contains  the  romantic 
adventures  of  a  Hungarian  nobleman,  which  serve  to  in 
troduce  and  display  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  class 
of  men,  avIio,  in  the  distant  valleys  of  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  devote  themselves  to  the  search  of  treasures 
which  they  believe  to  have  been  hid  there  by  the  follow! 
ers  of  Attila. 

The  Househeeper  's  Ledger ;  a  Plain  and  Easy  Plan  rf 
keeping  Accurate  Accounts  of  the  Expenses  of  Pause- 
keeping,  ^c.  ^c.  By  William  Kitchiner,  M.D.  Lon¬ 
don.  Whittaker  &  Co.  1829. 

Dll  Kitchiner  did  much  in  his  time,  and  in  his  own 
way,  for  literature,  as  is  attested  by  the  variety  of  his  lu¬ 
cubrations,  and  the  peculiar  talent  displayed  in  each. 
Among  them  we  may  particularly  mention  his  National, 

Loyal,  and  Sea  Songs — his  Instructions  in  Singing _ his 

Economy  of  the  Eyes,  Spectacles,  Telescopes,  and  Opera- 
glasses — and  his  Art  of  Invigorating  and  ProlongiFig 
Life.  Alas  !  his  instructions  in  this  last  department 
served  him  but  little,  for  he  died  in  the  prime  of  man¬ 
hood.  The  Scriptures  say,  “  There  is  a  time  appointed 
for  all  men  to  die  ;”  and  Shakspeare  says.  Death  “  will 
seize  the  Doctor  too  ;”  accordingly.  Death  did  seize  the 
Doctor.  Not,  however,  until  he  had  given  us,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  works  alreadv  mentioned,  his  Cook’s  Oracle 
— his  Traveller’s  Oracle — his  Housekeeper’s  Oracle — and 
his  Housekeeper’s  Ledger.  Whatever  his  subject  may 
be,  the  Doctor  always  Avrites  practically,  and  con  amore. 
For  his  enthusiastic  love  of  sea-songs  and  national  music 
we  should  place  him  beside  Charles  Dibdin ;  for  whole- 
I  some  rules  regarding  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping,  we 
;  should  rank  him  with  Cornaro ;  for  knowledge  of  eye- 
^  glasses,  Ave  should  class  him  AAdth  Adie,  the  oj)tician ;  fn* 
his  acquaintance  Avith  culinary  matters,  aa^c  shoidd  ]dace 
him  AA'ith  Meg  Dods  and  Mrs  Dalgairns  on  one  hand, 
and  Ude,  Jarrin,  and  Glasse,  on  the  other.;  for  his  strict 
attention  to  morality,  AA'e  should  ha^'e  no  hesitation  to 
lay  him  on  the  same  shelf  A\'ith  Dr  Blair  himself;  and 
for  a  je  ne  sais  guoi  sort  of  dry  humour  Avhich  runs 
through  his  books,  AV’e  should  remark  that  “  llest  unique 
en  son  genre," 

But  our  business  at  present  is  more. immediately  Avith 
the  Housekeeper’s  Ledger, — a  Avork  Avhich  Ave  recom¬ 
mend  to  all  neAV-married  ladies  aaJio  are  anxious  to  be 
initiated  into  the  many  mysteries  of  housekeeping,  and 
likewise  to  housekeepers  of  eA’ery  description.  The  con¬ 
tents,  exclusive  of  the  Ledger  part  of  the  AA^ork,  are  classed 
under  the  folloAving  amusing  heads; — The  Elements  ol 
Domestic  Economy — Memorial  in  behalf  ot  Supper 
against  Dinner — The  ’Tis  Buts',  (a  curious  poem,)  set  to 
music — Old  Exaotly’s  ^Method — Hints  on  Economy,  by 
Messrs  3IanageAveli,  Justenough,  and  3Iakeitdo — -lorn 
Thrifty  on  the  Pleasure  of  Early  Rising — Excellent  Kni<J 
of  Admiral  EA^er-ready,  and  Tom  Thrifty’s  IMaxiniJ?.  J  he 
Account  of  Housekeeping  at  the  end  of  the  volume  ior 
every  day,  AV’eek,  and  month  of  the  year,  is  calculated  to 
be  highly  useful.  There  are  also  Abstracts  ot  Expenses, 
Tables  of  Wages,  Receipts,  &c.,  Avhich  make  the  Avhole 
complete,  and  Avill,  no  doubt,  be  turned  to  good  account 
by  tiiose  Avho  purchase  the  AA'ork,  as  the  Belfast  men  sa}, 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Composition  and  Punctuation  famitiarlg  explained, 
those  who  have  neglected  the  study  oj  (rramniar.  > 
Justin  Brenan.  London.  Ethngham  Wilson.  1  * 

12mo.  Pp.  ITL 

We  hav’e  read  this  little  book  AA'ith  much  satisfaction. 
Something  of  the  kind  has  been  long  Avaiited,  and.  tie 
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^-ant  is  no'V  very  ingeniously  supplied.  “  My  object,”  | 

savs  the  author,  ‘‘  is  to  instruct  those  who  know  how  to  i  Colomhe  et  T^e  Ver  Ijuisant ;  deux  Contes  tradnits  de 
read  and  write,  but  who  are  unacquainted  with  grammar.  J^'Allemnnd.  Suiris  JJes  Enfans  dansle  Eois,  Ballade 

I  propose,  strange  as  it  may  ap])ear,  to  show  such  per-  traduite  de  E Aiujlais,  A  I’usage  des  Jeunes  cleves  de 
sons  how  they  may  compose  sentences,  of  which  they  Schonberg.  Aberdeen.  Io29.  12mo,  pp.  58. 

Tiiav  not  at  least  be  ashamed,  and  how  they  may  express  rr.  .  i  ...m 

mewing  intelligibly,  withm.t  exciting  a  laugh  at  their  'cry  prettily 

expense  ”  This  object  Mr  Urenan  has  attaine.l  in  a  si.u-  ;  i  he  stones  tro.u  the  German  are  interest.ng 

ple  a.nl  agreeable  manne.-,  and  we  therefore  confidently  iVl"’ »  ^  ^ version  ot 

recommend  his  hook  to  those  whose  early  education  ha’s  ^ *“ 

been  neglected,  and  who  are  now  afraid  to  enter  upon  all  _ _ _ _ 

the  difficulties  of  grammar.  We  shall  ourselves  ]>resent 

copies  of  it  to  several  mechanics  and  otliers  in  whose  pro-  THE  DRAMA, 

gress  we  take  an  interest.  We  think  it  right,  however, 

to  mention,  that  we  hold  different  opinions  from  Mr  M'e  conceive  nothing  to  be  more  tiresome  than  to  make 
Brenan  regarding  the  usefulness  of  the  semi-comma^  the  remarks  uj)on  an  act<»r  or  actress,  which,  with  some  slight 
importance  of  the  dash,  and  the  proper  application,  in  ^*i<>ditications,  have  been  made  at  least  fifty  thousand  times 
several  instances,  of  icill  and  shall,  bet<»re.  Ihe  sum  ot  all  that  cim  be  said  ot  iVIiss  Paton, 

(the  name  by  which  I,»ady  William  Lennox  is  knownon 
"  the  stage)  is,  tliat  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  she  has 

been  the  best  female  vocalist  on  the  English  boards,  that 
Memoirs  of  the  Extraordinan/  3Tilitan/  Career  of  John  she  is  very  much  liked  in  Edinburgh,  that  she  draws 
Shipp,  late  a  JAeutenant  inhis  Majestp  s^ith  Repnnent,  crowded  houses,  that  she  is  encored  in  most  of  her  songs, 
AV  ritten  by  Himselt.  .3  vols.  Second  Edition.  I,<on-  and  that  the  manager  has  very  wisely  extended  her  eii- 
don.  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.  18J0.  iraLvemeiit  for  another  week.  No  doubt  a  few  neoide  loav 
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don.  Hurst,  L^liance,  and  L.o.  looU.  gagement  for  another  week.  No  doubt  a  few  peoj>le  may 

-11-  1  ^  Ci.1  •  lx  1  perhaps  ask — that  miserable  few  who  have  never  had  an 

E  noticed  the  first  edition  of  this  work  at  some  lemrth,  .  i  ...  .  .  .. 

,  .  I  •  I  ‘x  1  1  4  .  .  opportunity  of  hearing  her — wliat  is  her  iirecise  style  oi 

and  with  the  praise  wliicli  it  deseryed.  An  impression  .  .  ^  ..  ..  x.  * 

/.  ‘11  •  11  1  ....  singing.*'  1  his  IS  a  question  more  easily  asked  than  an- 

of  1000  copies  has  been  since  sold,  and  a  second  edition  7  i  ,  x  .  .  ‘  ..... 

1.  .  X*  •  XT-  4.  •  1  X  xi  •  X*  .X  .  .  swered.  It  is  impossible  to  exiilain  very  distinctly  the 

called  tor.  W  e  are  not  surprised  at  tins,  for  it  is  an  in-  ....  x-  •  i  x  n* 

.  ,  ,,  ...  ,  ,  ....  ,  peculiarities  of  any  voice  whatever.  We  may  remark, 

teresting  and  well-written  book.  Some  additions  have  I  ,,  V,  ,  i  ..  x  xi  .  i-  x*  x  *  x- ai. 

-  ,  ,  .  X*  1  it  TT*  X  X  A-  t.  1  1  however,  generally,  that  whilst  the  leading  feature  of  Miss 

been  made,  and,  in  ]Kirticular,  “  Hints  to  loung  Snbal-  ,,  ,  ,  .  x  •  .  •  xi  x  -x  •  •  -x 

,  1  x  xi  1  X*  .  .  .  1  aton  s  voice  certainly  is,  that  it  is  an  exiiinsite  soprano, 

terns,  to  which,  and  to  the  observations  on  the  pernicious  I  .  ^  \  ^  . 

,  .  I  X  •  xi  i>  .X.  .  >f  possesses,  at  the  same  time,  so  much  compass  and  nexi- 

etfects  ot  corporal  punishment  in  the  British  army,  xve  ,  ...^  x.  x  -x  x  i  i  x  i  i  xi  • 

,,  .  .1  ..  X  XX  X*  ‘  bility,  that  it  apiiears  to  be  no  less  at  home  both  in  con- 

would  especially  direct  attention.  x  //  .  ti  x  i  •  x-  n  x* 

^  t ratio  and  mezza  voce  passages.  Her  style  is  full  ot  po- 

- -  - . -  -  lish,  and  is  riMiiarkable  for  lady-like  delicacy,  grace,  and 

sweetness  of  execution,  more  perhajis  than  for  grandeur 
Letters  on  the  Herring  Fishing  in.  the  Morag  Frith.  By  or  originality  of  conception.  It  has  been  generally  re- 
the  Autjior  of  “  Poems  written  in  the  leisure  hours  of  marked,  that  IMiss  Paton  did  not  sing  so  well  on  the  first 
a  Journeyman  Mason.”  Inverness.  1829.  Pp.  50.  oig^ht  of  her  appearance  here  as  she  has  done  since,  and 

this  has  Ix^en  erroneously  attributed  to  ill  health.  We 
In  the  note  accompanying  the  copy  of  these  letters,  lin(no  the  real  cause  to  have  been  simply  hi‘r  agitation  on 
with  which  w'e  have  been  favoured,  the  author  says  ; —  again  (inning  before  an  Edinburgh  audience,  after  an  ab- 
“  Allow  me  to  present  you  with  the  enclosed  pamplibd  seiice  of  live  years.  So  much  did  she  feel  this,  that  she 
on  the  Herring  Fishing.  With  several  faults,  his  dis-  could  scarcely  get  through  at  all  with  her  first  song, 
covery  of  which  encourages  the  author  to  hope  that  he  “  Fna  voce  poco  fa,”  a  song  in  which  she  has  so  often 
may  one  day  write  more  correctly,  it  has  the  merit  of  :  elicited  thunders  of  applause.  It  is  to  us  a  didightful 
containing  some  information,  which,  perhajis,  lay  beyond  |  thing  to  jierceive  so  much  unalfected  modesty  and  simple 
the  reach  of  the  mere  literary  man,  and  some  remarks  j  natural  feeling  in  one  who  has  been  so  long  accustomed 
on  (ffiaracter,  wdiich  could  only  be  made  in  a  peculiar  and  i  to  all  the  honours  which  tlie  stage  can  confer,  and  who 
unusual  point  of.  observation.  The  circumstance  of  its  has  shone,  and  still  shines  no  less  conspicuously  in  the 
being  the  first  work  on  the  Herring  Fishing  which  has  higher  walks  of  private  life.  We  shall  not  follow  IMiss 
been  written  by  one  practically  acijuainted  with  the  art  Paton  through  all  her  songs  ;  there  is  something  more  or 
of  catching  herrings,  may  giv  e  it  a  kind  of  claim  to  half  less  delightful  in  every  one  of  them,  and  we  hope  that 
a  page  of  your  interesting  Journal.”  To  this  just  apjire-  wiien  she  leaves  us,  no  long  interval  will  elapse  before  she 
ciation  of  the  merits  of  the  pamphlet  vv'e  have  only  to  again  visits  her  native  city. 

aild,  that  were  herring  fishing  more  of  a  literary  subject.  If  it  is  meant  that  Mr  Larkin  is  to  sustain  all  the  first 

we  could  very  easily  show  that  these  letters  contain  a  male  ]>arts  in  opera,  we  beg  to  state  that  the  arrangement 

great  deal  of  excellent  sense,  ainl  much  practical  informa-  does  not  please  us.  When  Thorne  was  here,  it  v\*as  tln^ 

tion.  The  style,  too,  is  remarkably  vigorous  and  chaste,  general  opinion  that  he  was  not  quite  good  enough  for  the 

line  he  nndi*rtook.  Now  Larkin  is  much  inferior  to 

'  Thorne.  His  style  is  more  vulgar,  and  liis  notes  are  much 

FpouoP  1  x  -7  -n*  /  I  more  harsh.  1 1  is  voice  has  perhaps  more  compass  than 

xiecueil  ae  Fhrases  utdes  anx  Etr angers  \  oifageant  en  ,  ,  .  ,  .  ^  -x  •  x  i  •  i  i 

T\j  a  TZi'A'  t'  Harts,  but  in  the  lower  tones  it  is  not  nearly  so  rich  and 

^mjieterre.  Noiivelle  Edition,  corrigee  et  augmentee.  .  #  .  i  i  i  x  i  •  x  x  i 

A  T  ....a..  c  1  T  •  I  luon  i-j  mellow.  As  a  singer,  we  should  not  object  to  Lar- 

lamdres.  Chez  Samuel  Leigh.  18J().  I2ino.  _  .  ,  i  i  i  xx  xi  .  n-  .  i  x  x 

l*p  193  ”  kin,  for  he  is  on  the  whole  bettei  than  Colliei,  but  to 

have  him  palmed  upon  us  as  a  first  singer  is  particularly 
Jhis  is  a  useful  work,  both  for  Frenchmen  and  those  cinnoying.  I  home  s  jilace  is  still  to  be  filled  up,  and  as  we 


Jlecueil  de  IVirases  utiles  anx  Et  rangers  Vogageant  en 
Augleterre,  JVoiivelle  Edition,  corrigee  et  augmentee. 
A  liondres.  Chez  Samuel  Leigh.  1830.  i2ino. 
IV  193. 

This  is  a  useful  work,  both  for  Frenchmen  and  those 


whoare  studying  French.  It  is  a  vvmrk,  too,  which  is  not  !  have  a  good  deal  of  opera  in  oui  Ihetitie,  the  sooner  the 
^  mere  servile  imitation  of  former  Recueils,  but  is  care-  j  manager  hniks  about  him  the  bettei.  e  should  like 
fully  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  society  and  amuse-  know  exactly  what  Halt  can  do?  Why  should  he 

^PHts  in  England.  “  Les  Editeurs  out  tachc  de  se  mettre  part  some  night  vvheie  he  may  have  an 

®  1^  place  du  voyageur  lui-meme  J  son  arrivee ;  ils  se  opportunity  of  exciting  all  his  powers. 

penetres  des  ses  besoins,  de  ses  idees,  et  de  ses  de-  ©IXl  (fTciuCXUS. 

^***8.”  W  hat  more  coidd  a  foreigner  wish  ?  — ^ - : —  ,  ' 
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THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL ;  OR, 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


A  SONG. 

By  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

Row  on,  row  on,  thou  cauldrife  wave — 

Wet*l  may  you  fume,  and  growl,  and  grumble- 
Weel  may  you  to  the  tempest  rave. 

And  down  your  briny  mountains  tumble ; 

Por  mony  a  heart  thou  hast  made  cauld 
Of  firmest  friend  and  fondest  lover, 

Who  lie  in  thy  dark  bosom  palfd. 

The  garish  green  wave  rolling  over. 

Upon  thy  waste  of  waters  wide. 

Though  ray’d  in  a’  the  dyes  o*  heaven, 

I  never  turn  my  looks  aside. 

But  my  poor  heart  wi*  grief  is  riven  ; 

For  then  on  ane  that  loe’d  me  weel 
My  heart  will  evermair  be  turning ; 

An’  oh  !  ’tis  grievous  aye  to  feel 

That  there  is  nought  for  me  but  mourning. 

For  whether  he’s  alive  or  dead, 

In  distant  lands  for  maiden  sighing, 

A  captive  into  slavery  led, 

Or  In  thy  beds  of  amber  lying, 

I  cannot  tell — I  only  know 

I  loved  him  dearly,  and  forewarn’d  him ; 

I  gave  him  thee  in  pain  and  woe. 

And  thou  hast  never  more  return’d  him. 

Still  thou  row’st  on  with  sullen  roar — 

A  broken  heart  to  thee  is  nothing ; 

Thou  only  lov’st  to  lash  the  shore, 

And  jabber  out  thy  thunder,  frothing. 

Thy  still  small  voice  send  to  this  creek. 

The  wavy  field  of  waters  over  ; 

Oh  !  Spirit  of  the  Ocean,  speak  ! 

And  tell  me  where  tliou  hold’st  my  love  ! 
Mount-Benger, 

EDINBURGH  REVISITED. 

I  WAS  a  lad,  a  chubby  lad, 

A  curly-pated  lad. 

When  one  forenoon  I  bade  adieu 
To  all  the  friends  I  had. 

And  sail'd  for  India,  with  a  heart 
Half  merry  and  half  sad. 

W>  cross’d  the  Line,  and  round  the  Cape 
We  held  our  stormy  way  ; 

W^e  toss’d  beneath  a  tropic  night, 

Burii’d  ’neath  a  tropic  day. 

And  not  till  five  long  months  were  past. 

Cast  anchor  off  Bombay. 

For  many  a  year  in  Indian  land 
I  broil’d  and  toil’d  full  sore ; 

But  finding  I  was  getting  rich. 

My  lot  I  quietly  bore. 

Still  hniking  forward  to  the  time 
I  should  return  once  more. 

At  last  it  came,  though  not  until 
The  bloom  of  youth  was  flown. 

And  till,  when  looking  at  my  face. 

It  liardly  seem’d  my  own  ; 

My  eye  was  dim,  my  brow  was  bald. 

My  cheek  was  w’hity- brown. 

"  There’s  not  a  man  in  Edinburgh,” 

Thus  to  myself  I  said, 

“  Will  know  me  now,  for  more  than  half 
Of  luy  old  friends  are  dead^ 


And  they  who  still  remain  will  be 
As  stiff  and  cold  as  lead.” 

With  heavy  purse,  but  heavier  heart, 

I  slowly  travell’d  home ; 

And  when  at  length  I  caught  a  glimpse 
Of  high  St  Giles’s  dome. 

How  freshly  back  into  my  heart 
Old  thoughts  began  to  come  ! 

‘‘  And  shall  I  find  thee  still  the  same. 
Though  friends  be  changed  or  lost, 

Auld  Reekie  !  whom  my  soul  held  dear 
On  Coromandel’s  coast  ? 

Thou  hast  not,  queen  of  many  a  hill. 

Like  me  been  tempest- tost !” 

Alas  !  my  native  town  vms  changed  ; 

I  scarcely  knew  the  place. 

For  only  here  and  there  I  caught 
The  melancholy  grace 
Of  some  remember’d  feature  still 
Unalter’d  on  its  face ! 

Perchance  *twas  fairer  than  before. 

Yet  not  so  dear  to  me ; 

Why  had  they  stolen  my  childhood’s  haunU 
When  I  was  o’er  the  sea  ? 

Why  was  there  nought  but  stone  and  lime 
Where  green  fields  used  to  be  ? 

Tlie  Calton-hill  was  all  cut  up. 

The  High-street  all  cut  down, 

A  churchyard  was  let  out  in  shops,* 

The  obi  “  Nor’  Loch  ”  was  gone  ; 

And  many  a  country  road  was  now 
A  street  within  the  town ! 

Even  Arthur’s  Seat  look’d  different  now. 
For  they  had  pruned  the  Crags, 

And  all  the  fine  irregular  rocks, 

That,  like  the  horns  on  stags. 

Once  jutted  out,  had  gone  to  fill 
The  civic  money-bags. 

From  every  venerable  place 
Patrician  pride  had  fled  ; 

In  courts  where  nobles  used  to  dweU 
Trade  rear’d  her  noisy  head ; 

And  Fashion  to  a  newer  bride 
At  the  West  End  was  wed. 

The  grass  grew  green  in  George’s  Square, 
The  Meadows  were  deserted  ; 

The  house  where  Walter  Scott  was  born 
Look’d  old  and  broken-hciarted  ; 

The  order  of  all  things  to  me 
Seem’d  gi’ievously  inverted. 

As  for  my  friends,  there  scarce  was  one,— 
A  lonely  man  am  1 ; 

And  often  when  I  see  the  stream 
Of  busy  life  flow  by, 

All  glittering  in  the  smiles  of  hope, — 

A  tcar-di'op  dims  iny  eye. 


O  !  could  I  ever  be  again 
A  curly-pated  lad, 

I  would  not  leave  my  native  land 
For  all  Allahabad  ; 

It  is  domestic  love,  not  gold. 

That  makes  the  bosom  glad. 


II.  G.  B< 


•  Part  of  the  Calton-hill  bitrying.ground  was  icinovcd  iB  1*1^  “ 
make  way  for  the  Waterloo  Bridge. 


[ 
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STANZAS  TO  A  POET. 

Q I  WHAT  a  weary  longing  fills  me  now, 

To  meet  once  more  the  heaven  of  thy  bright  face  ! 

To  though  hut  a  moment,  on  that  brow. 

Where  Genius  holds  her  queenly  dwelling-place ; 
>Iethinhsj  as  shadows  with  the  morn  depart. 

So  light  might  dawn  upon  my  darken’d  heart. 

The  wavy  tresses  of  thy  radiant  hair — 

How  oft  they  flash  upon  my  busy  dream  ! 

Now  brightly — wildly  floating  to  the  air, 

Now  sailing,  tangled  down  some  moonlit  stream ; 

Ah !  round  those  locks,  is  not  a  halo  shed. 

Each  worth  a  world,  that  deck  a  Poet’s  head  ! 

But,  oh  !  more  glorious  still — ^more  bright  by  far 
Than  all  that  beams  on  earth,  or  gems  the  heaven — 
Blue  as  the  dome  where  shines  the  evening  star — 

Now  flashing  fire — now  soft  as  light  of  even — 

Can  I  not  read  in  thy  soul-radiant  eye 
Thy  spirit’s  might — man’s  immortality  ! 

’Tis  night — and  musing  by  my  lattice  lone, 

I  watch  the  silent  solemn  hours  away  ; 

While  swift  as  streams  my  wild’ring  thoughts  gush  on, 
And  burning  tears  flow  fast  and  wild  as  they ; — 

Ah !  restless  Memory,  in  thy  spectre  train, 

I  weep  lost  joys,  and  live  the  past  again  ! 

And  where  art  thou  at  this  hush’d  holy  hour?— t 
Gazing,  perchance,  upon  the  cold  sad  moon. 

Now  lost  in  clouds  that  break  in  thund’ring  show’r. 
Now  blazing  forth  in  all  her  splendour’s  noon ; 

Where  art  thou,  poet-spirit !  wild  and  free  ? 

0 !  fain  my  soul  would  commune  now  with  thee  ! 

Perchance  thou  wanderest  on  the  mountain  cliff 
Alone  with  God  beneath  th’  eternal  sky. 

While  far  in  ocean’s  waste,  a  lonely  skiff 
Rocks  to  the  night-Avind’s  mournful  melody  ; 

And  lightning  fancies  through  thy  soul  are  huiTd, 

To  break  forth  soon  in  glory  o’er  the  world  1 

Hark!  the  wild  music  of  the  midnight  .air; 

Hark !  autumn’s  leaves  sweep  rustling  o’er  the  lea. 
Night  is  the  time  to  prove  the  heart  in  prayer. 

And  now  shall  rise  my  orisons  for  thee ! 

His  spirit  whom  the  seas  and  skies  obey. 

Rides  on  the  storm  :  to  Him  for  thee  I  pray. 

Gertrude. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


Wi  observe  that  a  History  of  Maritime  Discovery,  in  two  vo- 
iume*,  is  to  form  an  early  portion  of  Dr  Lardner’s  Cabinet  Cyclo¬ 
pedia. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Vans  Kennedy,  of  the  Bombay  Military  esta- 
WUhment,  has  in  the  press.  Researches  into  the  Nature  and  Affinity 
cf  ancient  and  Hindoo  Mythology. 

Times  of  Trial,  being  a  brief  Narrative  of  the  Progress  of  the  Re¬ 
formation,  and  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Reformers,  by  Mary  Anne 
hrity,  author  of  the  Favourite  of  Nature,  is  in  the  press. 

Professor  Dunbar  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr  E.  H.  Barker  of  Thet- 
ford,  are  preparing  for  publication,  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  an 
edition  of  Schrevelius*  Greek  Lexicon,  of  which  the  basis  will  be  the 
•econd  edition,  published  ?at  Boston,  United  States,  in  the  present 
yew,  by  John  Pickering,  Esq.  who  has  translated  the  Latin,  and  en- 
flehed  the  work  with  additions  from  various  lexicographical  and  cri- 
^  sources.  They  intend  to  make  many  alterations  in  the  work, 
to  upply  numerous  deficiences,  to  add  examples  and  authorities 
the  Greek  Classics,  to  accommodate  it  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
P^nt  state  of  Greek  Literature,  and  to  render  it  useful,  not  merely 
to  the  Tyro,  hut  to  those  also  who  are  studying  the  higher  authors* 
*bey  intend  likewise  to  add  an  English  and  Greek  I^exicon,  in  whicdi 
•  toimber  of  Phrases  will  be  introduced  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
^to  Greek  Exercises  and  Themes. 


The  Lives  of  the  Italian  Poets,  by  the  Reverend  Henry  Stebbing, 
M.A.  are  preparing  for  publication. 

Philology.— A  teacher  of  the  Italian  language  at  Paris  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  grammar,  in  which  he  proposes  facilitating  the  acquisition 
of  his  native  language  by  deducing  its  idioms  from  peculiarities  in 
the  national  constitution  and  character.  We  should  think  this  plan 
more  likely  to  confuse  than  illuminatea  beginner.-— The  Philologists 
at  Bonn  have  just  published  a  new  number  of  their  edition  of  the 
Byzantine  Historians — the  second  volume  of  the  works  of  Synceliius 
and  Nicephoras.  There  are  still  three  volumes  in  the  press,  which 
they  propose  publishing  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Constantinus 
Porphyre^enitus,  vol.  ii.— Nicephorus  Gregoras,  vol.  ii.— and  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  number  of  writers,  the  bulk  of  whose  works  have  perish¬ 
ed.  This  last  volume  will  contain  some  fragments  lately  brought  to 
I  light  by  the  research  of  Pofessor  Mai. 

Nkw  Music. — A  very  beautiful  Persian  air  has  just  been  publish¬ 
ed  by  Miss  Stark ,  with  symphonies  and  accompaniments,  both  for  the 
piano-forte  and  guitar,  together  with  words  written  expressly  for  the 
air  by  Charles  Doyne  Sillery,  Esq.  The  meloily  is  full  of  tenderness  and 
beauty,  and  the  guitar  accompaniment,  in  particular,  reflects  the  high¬ 
est  credit  upon  Miss  Stark’s  musical  taste.  The  words  also  are  simple 
and  pleasing,  and  well  adapted  to  the  music. 

Allan  Cunningham.— ‘Mt  is  reported,”  says  the  Jtlas  of  this 
week,  •*  that  Mr  Allan  Cunningham  has  purchased  one  of  the  news¬ 
papers  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  proposes  to  take  upon  himself 
the  Editorship  of  the  paper.”  This  report  is  erroneous  in  so  far,  that 
the  copyright  of  the  Dumfries  Jourjui/— the  paper  alluded  to— sold 
for  £200  more  than  Mr  Cunningham  offered. 

Chit-Chat  from  Glasgow. — The  gay  season  has  commenced 
here.  A  great  deal  of  dancing  is  going  on  under  the  superintendence 
of  those  “masters  of  the  bow,”  Cunningham  and  Lyon.  An  excel¬ 
lent  new  set  of  quadrilles,  by  M‘Fadyen,  a  young  and  promising 
composer,  has  been  published.  The  Ballet  Company  have  been 
whisking  it  every  night  to  rather  empty  benches.— Braham  is  to  be 
here  in  January,  to  give  two  concerts  on  his  own  account — The  Fine 
Arts  are  flourishing  among  us.  The  Exhibition  is  about  to  close, 
after  a  great  many  purchases  have  been  effected.  Swan’s  Views  on 
the  River  Clyde  are  going  on  well;  and  he  is  about  to  issue  proiK)sals 
for  illustrating,  in  a  similar  style,  the  Lakes  of  Scotland.  He  is  also 
engaged  just  now  in  engraving  an  excellent  likeness  of  our  old  friend 
Weekes,  and  a  beautiful  view  of  our  new  Exchange. — Mr  Brown  has 
also  ready  another  volume  of  his  Palaces,  and  has  put  into  the  engra¬ 
ver’s  hands  finished  drawings  of  all  the  rest  of  these  remains  of  Scot¬ 
land’s  regal  pride. — Mr  Mayne  has  issued  his  programme,  which, 
from  its  modesty,  as  well  as  from  Mr  M.*s  genius,  who  is  to  recite  his 
own  compositions,  will  surely  collect  an  audience,  in  spite  of  the 
hackneyed  nature  of  recitations.,— No  new  works  have  been  published 
here  since  the  clever  volume—**  Life  on  board  a  Man-of-War,”  which 
is  the  production  of  a  lad,  a  veritable  seaman,  who  is  now  a  stereo¬ 
type  printer.  His  name  is  M'Pherson.  Mr  Whytlaw,  the  very 
tasteful  Editor  of  the  Casquet,  looked  over  his  manuscript,  but  made 
very  few  alterations.— A  new  Periodical,  called  T/ie  Thistle,  has  been 
started.  It  is  an  odd  melange  of  Literature,  Police  Rc{)orts,  and 
Dramatic  Criticism.— The  Author  of  the  Lament  of  the  Wandering 
Jew  has  in  the  press — Exodus,  or  the  Curse  of  Egypt,  a  Scripture 
Sketch,  and  other  Poems.— Mr  Dugald  Moore,  another  Glasgow 
poet,  announces  the  Tenth  Plague,  or  Egypt’s  First-born  Smitten.— 
The  only  other  thing  I  have  to  tell  you  is,  that  I  know,  on  the  best 
authority,  the  sale  of  the  Literary  Journal  here  not  only  sus¬ 
tains  itself,  but  increases. 

Wilkie’.s  Late.st  Work.— a  London  contemporary  informs  us, 
that  Wilkie  has  nearly  completed  his  historical  painting  on  the  na¬ 
tional  subject  of  the  visit  of  George  IV.  to  the  Palace  of  Holy  rood. 
It  contains  several  portraits  of  exquisite  truth  and  finish  ;  among 
others,  those  of  the  Dukes  of  Argyle  and  Hamilton,  in  the  Highland 
garb.  The  grouping  is  excellent,  the  conception  spirited  and  ch.i  • 
racteristic,  and  appears  intended  to  embody  the  cordial  greeting  con¬ 
tained  in  the  ballad — **  Carle,  now  the  King’s  come  !”  written  at  the 
time  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  himself  figures  in  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  groups  of  the  picture. 

New  Diorama. — Daguerre  is  preparing  a  new  subject,  which,  if 
we  may  trust  the  reports  we  hear  from  Paris,  is  likely  to  prove  his 
masterpiece.  It  is  intended  to  repres'mt  the  commencement  of  the 
deluge.  The  subject  strikes  us  as  a  happy  one  ;  only  we  fear  that 
motion  is  indispensable  in  the  represcntition  of  a  scene  where  the 
human  interest  preponderates  to  such  a  degree.  The  Parisian  jour¬ 
nals  tell  us  **  qu’il  fera  frissoner  les  plus  braves.”  * 

Rev.  David  Dickson.— There  is  a  portrait  of  this  reverend 
gentleman  in  the  Evangelical  Mapazlne  for  Novemlier ;  but  the  like¬ 
ness  is  not  the  most  faithful  in  the  world,  and  we  esteem  it  a  lucky 
chance  that  his  name  happens  to  be  engraved  underneath  the  ixir- 
trait,  otherwise  his  friends  would  have  some  difficulty  in  recognising 
him.  It  is  somewhat  curious  tliat  the  names  of  the  painter  and  en¬ 
graver  for  this  magazine  should  be  Wiidinan  and  Blood ! 
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•  The  Annuals.— In  the  last  numberof  that  excellent  family  peri¬ 
odical,  'The  Spirit  and  Manners  of  the  AgCt  conducted  by  Mr  S.  C. 
Hall,  the  editor  of  the  **  Amulet,”  there  is  some  curious  information 
respecting?  “  The  Annuals.”  It  seems  that  the  enormous  sum  of 
L.90,000  is  actually  put  in  circulation  by  the  publication  of  these 
books.  Westley,  the  bookbinder  in  Friars  Commons,  has  no  less 
than  250  men  at  work ;  and  it  is  calculated  that  2000  people  are  kept 
in  employment  for  two  or  three  months  by  the  Annuals  alone. 

Editorial  Warfare.— The  Editors  of  two  of  the  Edinburgh 
newspapers  have  cone  to  loggerheads ;  and  rather  a  curious  duel  has 
been  fought,  of  which  we  suspect  the  parties  concerned  have  not  yet 
heard  the  last,  for  the  London  and  provincial  Editors  are  apt  to  wax 
rather  waggish  upon  these  occasions.  For  our  own  part,  we  prefer 
pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  our  way,  without  meddling  with  these  bold 
and  bloody  deeds. 

'  The  Literature  of  the  Late  Floods. — Sir  Thomas  Dick 
I^tuder,  a  literary  baronet  of  the  north  countrie,  is  busily  engaged 
in  recording  the  devastations  of  the  autumnal  floods  in  that  district, 
measuring  and  calculating  the  extent  of  the  individual  losses,  and 
chronicling  all  the  anecdotes  and  traits  of  character  to  which  they 
gave  rise.  As  the  interest  attaching  to  such  narratives  is  in  some  de¬ 
gree  evanescent,  Sir  Thomas  should  remember  the  advice  of  Mac¬ 
beth,  **  ’T were  best  *t were  well  done,  and  done  quickly.”  We  re¬ 
gret  to  learn  that  Mr  Fraser  of  Relig,  Inverness-shire,  the  accomplish¬ 
ed  traveller,  and  able  author  of  the  “  Kuzzilbash,”  has  lost  above  £500 
by  these  disastrous  floods. 

Musical  Notation.— The  Greeks  and  Romans  expressed  the 
notes  in  music  by  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  they  placed  above 
the  text ;  and  their  duration  was  indicated  by  the  length  of  the  syl¬ 
lables  above  which  they  were  written.  Guido  Aretinus,  a  Benedic¬ 
tine  Monk  of  a  cloister  in  the  district  of  Ferrara,  invented  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  linear  notation,  and  the  practice  of  singing  the  notes  with  the 
syllables  ut,  re,  mi,  &c.,  about  the  year  1028.  The  idea  of  marking 
the  different  duration  of  the  notes  by  the  form  of  the  points  employ¬ 
ed,  originated  with  John  de  Murs,  a  Parisian  doctor,  who  flourished 
during  the  first  half  of  the  Hth  century.  Guido  arranged  a  gamut 
of  twenty-two  diatonic  notes,  which  he  composed  of  seven  hexa- 
chords.  He  chose  for  the  syllables  on  w’hich  his  scholars  w’cre  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  gamut — ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  the  initial  syllables  of  the 
first  six  lines  of  a  hymn  to  St  John,  which  was  then  in  frequent  use. 
This  new  system  of  notation  was  shortly  after  introduced  at  Bre¬ 
men,  by  Bishop  Herman,  to  whom  it  was  communicated  by  the  in¬ 
ventor. 

letter  prom  the  editor  of  ackermann’s  juvenile  forget 

ME  not. 

To  the  Editor  ojthe  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal, 


ana  auuse. 


—  wiinoui  meaning  lo  cniicise  your  criticism,  I  shTr 

observe,  that  Wilkie’s  opinion  of  the  manner  in  which  Graves  ha 
formed  his  part  in  the  plate  of  “  The  Spanish  Princess,”  diff  * 
widely  from  yours,  that  he  has,  in  consequence  of  the  talent  t^  ^ 
displayed  by  that  artist,  engaged  him  to  work  exclusively  for  him 
—I  wish  I  could  satisfy  your  enquiries  respecting  the  Howittsof  \ 
tingham.  All  I  know  of  them,  excepting  from  their  published  ^  ' 
tributions  in  the  Annuals,  is,  that  William  is  the  husband  of 
and  brother  of  Richard.  They  belong  to  the  Society  of  Friends 
are,  I  believe,  engaged  in  trade.  You  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  m^k 
what  use  you  please  of  this  communication,  or  of  any  part  of  it  ^  ^ 
if  printed,  to  affix  or  not  the  name  of.  Sir,  yours,  most  obedienu|^ 

F .  Shoberl. 

[The  remarks  to  which  the  above  letter  refers,  occur  in  No.  5i 
the  Literary  Journal.  They  were  dictated  by  no  feeling  but 
de-ire  to  do  justice  to  all  parties,  and  with  the  same  feeling  we  in  ^ 
Mr  Shoberl’s  letter  precisely  as  we  have  received  it.  For  Mrs  Hall 
however,  we  beg  to  say,  that  we  believe  her  to  be  a  lady  who  would* 
upon  no  occasion  whatever,  exercise  any  “  prerogative  of  sioldinr  * 
As  to  the  manner  in  which  Wilkie’s  painting  of  the  •*  Spanish  Priii 
cess”  is  engraved,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  impression  we 
saw  was  not  one  of  the  best,  and  that  Graves  is  entitled  to  more 
praise  than  we  were  at  first  disposed  to  allow  him,  though  we  are  still 
of  opinion  that  the  work  might  have  been  better  executed  —Ed  Lit 
Jowr.]  *  ‘ 

Theatrical  Gossip,— M  Drury  Lane,  a  new  comic  piece  called 
“  Snakes  in  the  Grass,”  has  been  successfully  produced.  It  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  Mr  Buckstone,  an  actor.— Nothing  very  new  has  been  going 
on  at  Covent  Garden.— Matthews  and  Yates  have  produced  another 
clever  trifle  at  the  Adelphi,  called  “  The  Bold  Dragoon.”— Some 
discussion  has  taken  place  in  the  London  papers,  1st,  concerning  the 
proper  pronunciation  of  the  word  Rome,  which  Young  still  calls 
Room,  in  opposition  to  what  is  now  the  established  use  and  wont  • 
and  2d,  as  to  the  proper  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  the  word 
Shakspeare,  which  his  own  autograp  ,  preserved  in  Doctor’s  Com¬ 


mons,  proves  should  be  spelt  as  we  have  now  written  it,  and  which, 
in  good  society,  is  now  invariably  pronounced  as  if  there  were  an  e 
after  the  C*— notwithstanding  the  attempt  which  has  been  recently 
made  at  Covent  Garden  by  Charles  Kemble  and  others  to  pronounce 
it  Shaxpeare,  perhaps  the  original  w'ay,  but  altered  by  modern  usage. 
— Dowton,  probably  the  purest  and  most  natural  comedian  living, 
is  about  to  perforin  at  the  Coburg  Theatre.— Kean,  junior,  and  Miss 
F.  H.  Kelly  are  going  to  play  at  Amsterdam.— Morton’s  comedy  of 
**  The  Dramatist,”  has  been  translated  into  Spanish,  and  has  had  a 
run  of  fifty  nights  at  Madrid. — W  e  are  informed  that  Macready  will 
appear  here  as  soon  as  Mi'S  Paton  leaves  us.  Miss  Paton  is  to  be  in 
Glasgow  for  three  nights.— A  new  piece,  called  “  The  Robber’s 
Biide,”  has  this  week  been  transferred  with  success  to  our  boards 
from  London.  Miss  Jarman  plays  the  heioine. 


London,  Nov,  6,  1820. 

Sir, — The  number  of  your  Journal  for  October  31st,  has  just  been 
put  into  my  hands.  I  there  find,  in  your  review  of  Ackermann’s 
Juvenile  Forget-Me-Not,  some  remarks  which  seem  to  demand  an 
explanation  from  me  as  editor  of  that  w'ork  ;  and  indeed,  were  it  not 
given,  you  might  have  some  ground  to  **  suppose  that  silence  im¬ 
plies  culpability.”  I  hope,  however,  to  convince  you  that  your  con¬ 
clusions  arc  not  less  erroneous  than  the  premises  on  which  they  are 
foundeil. — I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  will  not  dispute  my  friend 
Ackermann’s  right  to  the  title  Forget-Me-Not,  You  must  be  aware, 
too,  of  the  success  of  the  work  to  which  he  gave  that  title  before  any 
publication  resembling  our  present  Annuals  existed.  Speculating 
uixin  this  success,  a  bookseller  thought  fit  to  u«urp  this  title  in  the 
Juvenile  Forget-Me-Not,  not  only  without  Ackermann’s  consent,  but 
without  giving  the  slightest  intimation  of  his  intention.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  many  purchased  that  work  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  Ackermann’s  publication  ;  and  some,  still  more  uninform¬ 
ed  on  such  matters,  bought  it  instead  of  his  original  Forget-Me-Not, 
He,  naturally  enough,  felt  himself  aggrieved,  and  intimated  as  much 
to  Mr  Hall,  who,  on  his  own  behalf,  and  that  of  Mrs  H.,  merely  dis¬ 
claimed  any  participation  in  the  choice  of  the  title.  Ackermann  at 
length  determined  to  apply  the  only  remedy  in  his  power,  and  to  give 
to  the  world  a  work  with  his  own  title,  and  stamped  with  his  own 
name,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  being  mistaken  for  the  other. 
A  ridiculous  threat  of  proceedings  in  Chancery  was  thrown  out  to 
deter  him  from  his  purpose,  and,  as  that  had  no  effect,  his  conduct 
is  now  publicly  proclaimed  to  be  neither  **  fair  nor  honourable,** 
and,  indeed,  to  be  “  unjustifiable.”  For  my  part,  I  conceived  it  to 
be  such  as  to  need  no  apology ;  and  I  can  assure  you,  that  had  there 
appeared  to  me,  in  this  interference,  anv  thing  in  the  least  degree 
harassing  and  injurious,”  or  unfair  and  dishonourable,”  you 
should  not  have  seen  my  name  coupled  with  it.  At  any  rate,  with 
the  lady’s  prerogative  of  scolding,  I  shall  not  interfere ;  and  whether 
the  public  impeachment  of  my  friend  proceeds  from  Mrs  Hall  or  her 
publishers,  it  only  furnishes  one  more  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  re¬ 
mark,  that  when  a  person  has  done  you  an  injury,  however  patiently 
you  may  endure  it,  you  must  expect  it  to  be  followed  up  by  slander 


Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

Nov,  7. — Nov.  13. 

Sat.  Barber  of  Seville,  William  Thompson, 

Mon  Guy  Mannering,  <5*  Do, 

Tues.  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  Do.,  The  Robber*s  Wife. 
Wed.  Love  in  a  Village,  <5jr  Do, 

Thurs.  Lord  of  the  Manor,  Sf  Do, 

Fri,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Sf  The  Robber's  Wife, 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Contributions  pour  in  upon  us  so  thickly  that  it  is  difficult  for 
us  even  to  read  them  all,  much  less  to  give  them  all  a  place.  Com¬ 
munications  from  many  of  our  most  esteemed  Correspondents  are 
at  this  moment  in  types,  which,  for  some  weeks  back,  we  have  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  find  room  for.  During  the  present  influx  of 
new  works,  we  are  obliged  to  limit  the  space  we  allot  to  miscellane¬ 
ous  literature.  The  artie'es,  however,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  by 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  William  Tennant,  Esq.,  Dr  Gillespie,  and 
Dr  Memes,  shall  appear  at  our  very  earliest  convenience. 

“  Scenes  from  the  Portfolio  of  a  Traveller,” — “  Letters  from  In¬ 
dia,” — “  The  Legend  of  the  Rival  Giants,”  and  Anecdotes,”  be 
over  for  early  insertion. — W’e  shall  not  be  able  to  find  room  for  the 
“  Rambles  among  the  Hebrides.” — **  Caledonia  Aonia,”  and  the  com¬ 
munication  from  Mrs  Grant,  Duthil,  are  under  consideration. — ”  Ex¬ 
tracts  from  my  unpublished  Life,”  lie  for  the  author  at  our  Publish¬ 
er’s. — A  Notice  of  the  “  Ant”  in  our  next. — W’e  shall  attend  to  the 
subject  mentioned  by  our  friend  in  Dundee,  and  will  write  to  him. 

The  Verses  to  Ailsa  Craig”  and  “  To  Alison,”  shall  have  apiac& 
— The  Lines  by  “  Bernard,”  and  by  “  P.”  of  Glasgow,  will  not  suit 
us.— W’e  ad  vise  “J.S.”  and  **  Z.  Z.”of  Glasgow,  togiveup  rhymii^- 
The  materials  for  a  very  interesting  notice  of  some  unpublis»h 
remains  of  Robert  Burns  have  so  much  increased  ujxm  our  han  s 
that  we  find  it  necessary  to  postpone  our  article  concerning  them  U 

next  Saturday.  The  unpublished  verses  of  the  poet  Finlay  shall 

be  given  in  our  next. 


